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THE TRADE UNIONS 


3: Legislation for Freedom 


A code for trade unions is suggested (pages 639 and 640). 


More Competition Untimely Cloud 
or Less? over India 


India’s prospects as pacemaker for Asian demo- 
cracy have been suddenly darkened; but this 
unexpected cloud has its silver lining (page 643). 


So far, the Restrictive Practices Act hes altered 
the form of some industries’ practices, not the 
effect: but the test is still to come (page 683).. 


The Crown Agents France’s Frustrated Army 
Their organisation, their services Can the Fourth Republic control 


and their customers its soldiers ? 
(page 685). (page 675). 


Meet the Rebels 


A report by our special correspon- 
dent on the Algerian war 
(page 645). 
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In sugar cane, sugar beets, cotton, Farmers like it because it effectively kills all kinds of 
citrus groves, vineyards, coffee grasses—without the need for cultivating, chopping, 
plantations, irrigation and drain- oiling. Does away with these expensive—and only tem- 
age ditches throughout the world, porary—measures. Sprayed on leaves, it works its way 
youll find Dowpon*. actively in inside tough weed grasses right into the roots, killing 
use. the entire. plant. 

This remarkable Dow chemical Complete information on Dowpon—the systemic grass 
is a grass killer capable of controlling a wider range of killer—is available through your local Dow represent- 
grass weeds than any other product available. ative, or contact the Dow branch office in your area. 





*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 
R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., Garrard House, 31/45 Gresham St., London, E. C. 2, England 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Tokyo, Japan ¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED ¢ Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D. F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S. A. * Cable: Dowpanam. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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AN EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 


~ 


60% 






of the population 


A YOUNG PEOPLE'S MARKET 


About 60% of the population of 
the Netherlands is under 35 years 
old. Think what that means in 
terms of consumption—leisure 
goods, children’s clothing, school 
requisites and toys, all the furni- 
ture and household goods needed 
for young married couples with 
growing families. Holland’s popu- 
lation is youthful, and itis growing. 

The pattern of. population in- 
crease is matched by that for in- 
dustrial expansion. Taking the 
1938 figure for industrial produc- 
tion as 100, the index for 1946 was 
74: for 1956, it was 195. And stat- 
istics of the number of days lost 
through strikes have become so 
pointless that they are no longer 
published. 


Speaking their language 


Dutch import duties are very 
moderate. Holland offers an open 
market. Itiseasy for British manu- 
facturers to advertise in this 
market—by using the magazine 
that assures top readership. 

The Dutch edition of The Read- 
er’s Digest is edited and published 
in Holland. It speaks to its readers 
in theiy own language—yet keeps 
the stature and authority of an 
international publication. What is 
more, the Digest readers, in Hol- 


land as everywhere else, are the 
people who direct opinion, the 
leaders in commerce, industry and 
politics—the people who buy. 

All over the free world, such 
people read the Digest in its over- 
seas editions. Everywhere, it wins 
their interest and confidence. 


Everywhere, it enables you to speak” 


to your customers in their own 
language. 


We can help you plan— 
here in London 


If you consider advertising in 
Holland—or elsewhere overseas 
—we shall be glad to help with 
facts, figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 30 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste circu- 
lation. You can avoid the uncer- 
tainties of remote control, and be 
sure of full advertising value for 
what you spend. A further con- 
venience: in most cases you can 
pay in sterling. 

If you’d like an analysis of how 
The Reader’s Digest covers your 
areas of interest, just write or tele- 
phone: 

The Advertisement Director, 
Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkeley Sq., 
London, W.1. (MAYfair 8144.) 


30 Editions ...13 Languages... 
20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the following 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) 
U.S.A, (11,500,000—including West Coast edition, 2,000,000). Com- 
monwealth: U.K. (1,100,000); Canada (English and French editions— 
925,000); Australia (450,000); New Zealand (75,000); South Africa 
(140,000); India (in English—6o,000). Latin America: Brazil 
(460,000); Spanish-speaking countries (4 separate editions—1,I75,000). 
Western Europe: France (1,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland 
(German and French editions—105,000); Holland (130,000); Germany 
(800,000); Austria (100,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (150,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (185,000); Finland (135,000). 
Middle East (in Arabic—5o0,000). Japan (450,000). 


All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 








RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 
and 
j. E. LESSER & SONS LIMITED 


_ jointly introduce Ciel Structures, a new technique in 


prefabricated steel buildings involving the use of cold 
rolled sections of high tensile steel. These lightweight 
sections have an effective strength at least 50% greater 
than that of hot rolled mild steel and a resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion from four to six times as great. The 
full range of the Ciel System, spanning from 12 to 96 feet, 
is covered by three distinct sections—Medium Span, 
Monospan and Industrial Span Structures. The many 
applications of these easily transported, quickly erected, 
low-cost buildings are described in a new illustrated 
brochure now available on request. 


Folding timber doors both ends open to the full width of this asbestos-clad 
building supplied to the Road Research Laboratory at Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex 


All enquiries to :—Prefabricated Structures Division, 
J. E. LESSER & SONS LTD., 


Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex 


Tel: HOUnsiow 7281-7 Grams: jelquip Hounslow, Middlesex 
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42nd Swiss Industries Fair 
Basle 


12-22 APRIL, 1958 
1,375,000 SQUARE FEET 2,300 EXHIBITORS 


An event which provides the visitor with a most comprehensive picture of Switzerland’s industrial activity— 


MACHINES and TOOLS for the metal working industry are a special feature. 


Separate reception office for visitors from abroad 


Full information from 


SWISS EMBASSY, SWISS CONSULATE, 
18 MONTAGU PLACE, LONDON, W.1. | SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2. 
You can go direct to Basle faster and more comfortably by Swissair METROPOLITAN airliners 
equipped with weather radar for smooth flying. 


fly SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE * USA °* SOUTH AMERICA * MIDDLE EAST °* FAR EAST 
Book with your travel agent NOW 




















For really carefree Personal 


Continental motoring... 





Training 









the THERE-BY-AIR 


motours . iene 





Courses 



























niaange mean more sales at less cost... 
Yj Mo g f yyy, yyy ic Sales managers of large and small companies— 
Ly G G 72a “le marketing every kind of product and service—have 


found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs... 


... regardless of product or service ! 


From Smiths Clocks & Watches Ltd. 
—famous manufacturers of horological 
products, comes this statement by 
Marketing Manager, L. J. H. Parker: 


This way it is a holiday—with none of the 
long, hard drive to the South of France 
and back, ROUND TRIP 


MOTOURS fly you OUT to Nice, {including air travel, 
BACK from Munich, and provide you Sonata Bat 
with a fully insured Volkswagen for a_ dation.) 
fortnight, plus Ist class hotel reservations LONDON—NICE— MUNICH 


for the first and last night of your holiday. —LONDON er vice versa 










“Our representatives attended your course just 
over a year ago. As last year was an excellent 
one for this Company, there is no doubt that 
the refreshing and invigorating ideas you gave 
us played an important part.” 


Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations—3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management—2 days 


You’re free to drive-as-you-please, 2 people to acar: 55 GNS 

though three suggested itineraries detailing each. 
road conditions, hotels and restaurants Flights by pressurised 

are supplied free. HERMES aircraft Sat- 


da 26th April-4th 
Ask your Travel Agent for a MOTOURS Sediiae - ™ 
; BROCHURE, or send this coupon: . 


MOTOURS, 16 Catherine 








Please send me a FREE copy of the Place, London, S.W.1. : 
sain: aamiiemeane deemionen . Te y Er tees May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 
| I or 
J) RAMA ence MILBANKE TOURS LTD., THE ORGANISATION 
i | 164 Piccadilly, London, ' : 
| ADDRESS i W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 
i { 9761 I-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.!I. VIC: 5001-4 
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fresh ||| limpid water 


and there is no particular problem about it 
‘so long as the sea is at hand 
The transformation ‘| of sea water into the purest fresh water 
for drinking, for boiler feeding 
or for industrial use 
is efficiently carried out by 


Well sea water 


Evaporating and Distilling plant 


ora 


; made by the pioneers of sea-water evaporators for ships, and 
|. the most experienced firm in the world in the design, manufac- 
| ture and operation of large land installations. 
Weir research has also solved the problem of scale in evaporat- 
ing plant, and equipment for scale prevention is available. 
At this eanenetn Among the latest orders received for Weir sea-water Evaporat- 
Weir Evaporating and Distilling Plants ing plant is an installation for the Bahamas which will produce 
more than half a million gallons of fresh water daily, for 
domestic use and for power station supplies. 
Consultation is invited on the most suitable type of plant to 
meet any specific conditions. 


are producing fresh water 

from the sea at the rate of 

millions of gallons daily 

at ARUBA, KUWAIT, CURACAO, 
LOBITOS, ADEN, etc., 


a oe th wr S. de Wel a" 


CATHCART * GLASGOW - SCOTLAND 
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One of the simple and inexpensive 


pleasures in life is to feel pen respond 


SPICERS Jhinol 1 ‘ q 
CALasenAPaens willingly to paper—a pleasure so easily assure 


by any one of Spicers fine writing papers. 


SPICERS 
VeSmal Aiding Papert 


also available are: SPICERS BLUE AND WHITE WOVE and SPICERS SUPERFINE BOND 


SPICERS 
PLUS FABRIC 


BPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET « LONDON EC4 « BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN « ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TBW/N3! 
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THE INDUSTRIAL GROUP OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM) 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


_dhas a vacancy for a 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF OPERATIONS 


at its Headquarters at Risley, Warrington, Lancashire, 


who will be responsible to the Director for production 
matters in the Operations Branch and will control the pro- 
duction factories associated with the Group. He will be 
responsible for meeting production programmes within the 
technical limits laid down and for the efficient, safe and 
economic operation of the various units, which include 


nuclear reactors, active chemical plants and separation 
processes. 


Experience in the overall control of large-scale production 
plants and a’ good degree in engineering, chemistry or physics 
are essential. Good personal qualities, together with drive 
and-initiative, are required. 


Salary. will be- from £3,500 upwards according to ability and 
experience. 

The post is permanent. and pensionable. 
Suitably qualified persons are asked to write, in con- 
fidence, to : 

THE DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS 
UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP HEADQUARTERS, 
RISLEY, WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE. 






















ratew- 4 ours 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS 
IN ITALY & SPAIN 


at unusually low prices ! 
SPAIN 


Spend one week at Lloret de Mar on the Costa 
Brava plus a week at San Hilario Sacalm in the 
Pyrenees. The cost, including rail travel and 
accommodation in exclusive hotels, is only 
49 gns.. 


You can fly by Viscount 800 for 59 gns. 


ITALY 


2 weeks at Forte dei Marmi on the fashionable 
Mediterranean Riviera. Staying at the luxurious 
Grand Hotel, dancing, swimming, boating, 
optional trips to nearby Pisa, Florence and other 
historic cities make this a holiday you'll never 
forget! 53 gns. including air travel. 


Send this coupon for illustrated brochure today. 


I INTER-TOURS LTD. 

| 64/66, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
1 Name Saintes acini cite aaac a alba iene tie 
I isch ic stile tela aie ie la 

I 


character 


HAT newspaper do you read? As 

much as your gait, your expression, 
your clothes—the newspaper which you 
take reveals you. The silly man reads a silly 
newspaper. Thesolemn man reads a solemn 
newspaper. The prejudiced man reads the 
newspaper whose prejudices coincide with 
his own. 

What kind of person reads the Manchester 
Guardian? The typical reader is intelligent. 
He has a sense of values—otherwise he 
would not bother with a newspaper which 
is so singularly free from vulgar ‘journalism’, 
He is fair-minded—prepared to read a non- 
party paper. He is literate — he likes a well- 
turned phrase, a wry remark, a penetrating 
point of view. 

Do we give too flattering a picture of 
readers of the Manchester Guardian? Not 
at all. We simply credit them with sufficient 
strength of intellectual character to know 
the good from the bad; the false from the 


true; the sincere opinion from the party line. 
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You can’t beat 







4 A.35 comfort is 
top class. Ample room 
for four adults - 

foam rubber seats 
give restful travel. 










@ The A.35 gets you 
there quickly, and 
puts in up to fifty 
miles to-a gallon of 












By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Ca: Menufacturers 
‘The Austin Motor Compeny Limited 














3 Four forward gears on the A.35 
mean complete flexibility in the 
heaviest traffic. Compact wheel 
base and tight turning circle give 
ideal manoeuvrability. 


petrol. Plenty of 
room for luggage, too. 


A.355 From £569. 17. 0 tar 
paid. Backed by BMC’s 12-month 
warranty and BMC service 


Buy AUSTIN and be proud of it 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM 












@ The famous A.35 engine more 
than holds its own on the open 






road, You get a top speed of 
over 70 mph, and high cruising 
speeds to match. 
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“You mean I get a.choice of wine on tourist service?” 


Travelers who choose Pan American’s famous tourist- 
fare: Rainbow service are often pleasantly surprised at 
the littlé special touches that reflect the World’s Most 
Experienced Airline. A choice of fine wines, for in- 
stance;>at ‘ ‘modest extra cost, is always available to 
complement the outstanding tourist cuisine. 


Service that makes the ‘‘extras” routine is part of. 


the difference that makes Pan American. famous, 
You'll notice this in the many little things, that make 
‘flying by: Clipper* the international standard of air 
travel. The cians, thoughtful courtesy that begins 


before you step aboard—and extends right through 
‘to that extra cup of after-dinner coffee that roynds‘out 
a perfect meal. This is the sign of experience no ‘Other 
airline can match. fe 

You'll be glad. you: didn’t settle for less when you 
choose Pan Ametican’s tourist-fare Rainbow service— 
service that has satisfied the most discriminating inter- 
national travelers for over 30 years—on more than 
65,000 transatlantic crossings. 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 800 offices 
throughout the world. 


@TRADE-MARK, REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE’ 
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“Television” by Roy Nockolds 


Looking back to tomorrow 


One of the greatest tragedies that can befall man is the destruction of recorded 
knowledge. Throughout the ages men have looked back to seek in the traces of earlier 
civilisation, the foundations on which new knowledge could be built. 

In modern times, all knowledge is recorded, to be studied and adapted for the purpose 
of progress in new, uncharted regions. Television today owes much to pioneers whose 
names are almost household words, and much to unknown scientists without whose 
recorded work in other fields there could be little development. 

The designers of modern television receivers use electronic tubes, valves and com- 
ponents which have gained in performance and efficiency from knowledge and experience 
gleaned in other branches of electronics. That is why Britain’s leading manufacturers 
of television receivers use Mullard products so extensively. Mullard products are used 
in almost every electronic application—from radar to radio, from telemetry to tele- 


‘vision—providing a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or a user of 
electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 
Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 

DG ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
Progress in Electronics 


a Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London W.C.1 
Mullard | VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES * X-RAY TUBES 
WA MAGNETIC COMPONENTS * SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT * FINE WIRE 
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Legislation for Freedom 


HERE are two streams of thought which influence current criticism, 
or probing, of British trade unions. They need to be very sharply 
differentiated. The first is what might be called the stream of 
resentment occasioned by the unions’ economic successes in an inflationary 
age. The organised workers of this country have got a much larger share 
of rising national purchasing power than the unorganised in the last 
twenty years ; this, complain the spokesmen of this first school, is most 
unfair, and something ought to be done to help the unorganised to redress 
the balance. With those who believe that legislation should or could be 
invoked to satisfy this sort of complaint, The Economist, in the series of 
three articles which we conclude this week, has shown and will show 
no sympathy. 

There is indeed a problem in the fact that the unremitting annual cycle 
of trade union wage demands has caused a redistribution of income of a 
sort that no government originally intended : the wage-inspired, as 
distinct from the tax-inspired, redistribution of income has been much 
more at the expense of the retired than of the rich. There is also a 
pressing national problem of preventing these wage demands from 
saddling the country with recurring economic crises and chronic inflation 
—as there is a problem in preventing income demands by anybody else 
from doing so. But these are problems to be tackled, not by discrimina- 
tory changes in the law against trade unions, but by non-discriminatory 
application of sounder economic and administrative policies. It is to them 
that the report of the Cohen Council, which was published just as we 
went to press and is briefly discussed on page 647, attracts attention. 

The second stream of criticism against the unions is quite different. 
It is concerned not with their successful use of power, but with their abuse 
of it. In part, the trouble here lies in their restrictive practices. It is 
odd that mid-twentieth century Britain should still accord special legal 
privileges to what are not merely unproductive, but often actively anti- 
productive, organisations. . Probably legal reform on this crucial score 
lies some way off. Where new legislation is plainly needed already, 
however, is in that other abuse of union power which is committed by 
local potentates within the unions against an increasing number of people 
inside, or on the fringes of, their own membership. What many will 
regard as the latest example is reported by our special correspondent from 
Birmingham on page 651 of this issue. These doings have now become a 
standing national scandal. Everybody with any direct individual 
experience knows that a process of personal victimisation and private 
aggrandisement goes on, and that it is growing. Everybody—including 
every Labour and Tory MP—knows that he cannot really approve of it. 
But everybody also knows why Parliament takes no legislative action. It is 
because legislative action is deemed to be politically too awkward. 

The stage has now been reached when that awkardness has got to be 
overridden. Indeed, if next year is assumed to be possibly the Conserva- 
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tives’ last year of power for a quinquennium, next. year 
might: be the. essential. year in which to take the first 
steps. The following article, which carries the conclu- 
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sions, of our series, is concerned with discussing, and 
then making specific recommendations about, how this 
might be done. 


A Code for Trade Unions 


fr AST week’s article ended by mentioning, but not 

advocating, three possible steps towards defending 
individual freedom from abuse by trade unions. These 
were : to set up a royal commission ; to ban the closed 
shop ; or to bring in legislation to guide a codifica- 
tion of the unions’ own rules. Of these three 
suggestions, a wide-ranging royal commission to look 
into general trade union law would not be likely to be 
very effective. The commission would have to be com- 
posed partly of trade unionists and partly of people 
who would be regarded by Labour as_anti-trade 
unionists ; it would no doubt spend a long time 
deliberating, and would then split up—with the trade 
union members writing a pre-determined minority 
report, formally denying any criticism of present-day 
trade unionism put forward by the others. Whichever 
government was in power when the report was pub- 
lished would then have a great temptation to leave the 
whole problem on the shelf. 


At first sight, the second suggestion—a statutory ban 
on the closed shop—is more appealing. It has recently 
been -put into effect in several states of America. But 
it-would cause the bitterest sort of fight here, and— 
although this is no complete argument of principle 
against jit—it would be better to try other things first. 
Moreover, reformers should be careful to get their aim 
straight. Freedom not to join a trade union, which is 
the freedom forbidden by a closed shop, means two very 
different things. First, it may mean freedom not to 
pay union dues, while obtaining the benefits: gained by 
union bargaining ; union leaders get very annoyed at 
suggestions that this free ride is a basic human right, 
and other people need not feel obliged to go to the stake 
in arguing with them about this. Secondly, however, 
freedom not to join a trade union may mean freedom 
not to have one’s working habits (and one’s opportuni- 
ties for earning money—and producing goods) 
restricted by rules with which one may not agree— 
particularly when the rules can be interpreted in such 
a way that they spell subjection to a bullying local 
tyranny. 


}y ROTECTION against local bullying is the most 
immediately important aim. It should also, as it 
happens, be legislatively the easiest to secure. For 
there are the beginnings of a charter here in the case of 
Huntley v. Thornton and Others (1957). To recall the 
facts briefly. Mr Huntley was an engineer who had 
annoyed the Hartlepool district committee of his union 


by not joining a strike, and when he was summoned 
before that committee he called its members (impolitely 
but perhaps not inaccurately) a “shower.” The 
indignant Hartlepool committee asked the central 
executive council of the union to expel Mr Huntley ; 
the executive council very sensibly refused ; the Hartle- 
pool officials, by the usual method of sendings to 
Coventry and threats of strikes against employer after 
employer, nevertheless got Mr Huntley hounded out 
of all available jobs near his home—and later in neigh- 
bouring Stockton as well. Mr Huntley initiated an 
action for damages and for an injunction for civil con- 
spiracy against individual members of the Hartlepool 
district committee. He won his case, and got {£500 
damages from them; he did not, incidentally, get 
damages from the shop stewards at Stockton, who had 
taken action to get him sacked because they were asked 
to by the Hartlepool people and not because they them- 
selves had any personal scores to settle with him. 

Mr Huntley’s action, so far as it went, succeeded. 
But a consideration of the circumstances in which his 
action would have failed shows the first change that 
is needed in the law. His claim for damages against 
members of the Hartlepool committee would have 
failed if they had been able to show either (a) that their 
predominant motive was to defend their own trade 
interests (a plea which failed largely, but not wholly, 
because the executive council itself had said that it was 
unnecessary to uphold the prestige of the union by 
expelling Mr Huntley) ; or (b) that they were acting in 
furtherance of a trade dispute (a plea which failed 
because there was no dispute in being when they got 
Mr Huntley sacked, but merely a desire for revenge). 
Obviously, many local acts of victimisation could still 
be successfully defended against claims for damages 
on one of these pleas. 

What is needed now, quite frankly, is to take away 
most of these opportunities for a successful defence. 
Under a reformed law, all future Huntley-type claims 
against local officials’ victimisation—whether of the 
Hartlepool or the Stockton sort—should be effective, 
except where the local officials could show that they 
were acting on their own head office’s behalf: 
that the man concerned had been orthodoxly expelled 
by the central authority of his union. Apart from closed 
shop action following official and judicially-controlled 
union expulsions, anybody who takes steps to get a man 
sacked, when the employer does not want to sack him, 
should know that he will have no defence against 
actions for damages and conspiracy, | 
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The next step for those who want to draw up 
a Companies Act for trade unionism should then be 
to examine the checks that can legitimately be imposed 
higher up. There are three obvious checks 
needed : checks to ensure that the elections of union 
officials (at every level) are conducted in a way that is 
‘always above suspicion and in accord with members’ 
wishes ; checks upon the formal procedure to be used 
when union head offices do officially expel members ; 
and (perhaps most difficult) the check that should be 
imposed by opening the door to greater competition for 
membership between unions, so that members who 
think that the local organisation of a union is acting 
merely in the local organisers’ interests can vote with 
their feet by joining some other union instead. 


Elections of Officials 


Swe great majority of trade unions already register 
their rules with the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. There are a few minor legal advantages— 
and no disadvantages—in doing so. If any Companies 
Act for trade unions is to work effectively, however, this 
registration would have to be made virtually universal. 
The easiest way to do this would be to enact that the 
main special legal privileges now accorded to trade 
unions—especially their freedom from being sued for 
actions in restraint of trade (and output)—should be 
enjoyed only by registered unions. The registrar’s 
sanction of striking an offending union off his list would 
then be a very powerful one indeed. 

Moreover, the registrar should certainly have the 
power to investigate cases where the management of 
local union affairs does not seem to be in accordance 
with what registered union rules would or could state ; 
and to threaten to de-register any union which, after 
investigation and request, does not bring a locally 
offending clique to order. He would, of course, be 
responsible to some department of state ; probably, 
although not certainly, it should be the Ministry of 
Labour. Questions would then be asked of the minister 
in Parliament when a case for investigation appeared 
to have arisen. 


M ORE generally, however, the registrar would be 

concerned, not with scrutiny of the activities of 
existing union officials, but with ensuring absolute 
honesty in the election of new ones. The two ramps 
that occur in the election of trade union officials 
are (a) the less frequent one of the direct fiddling of 
results by the clique presently in office, in favour of 
their friends ; and (b) the more frequent one of so 
arranging matters that only a minority of zealots or 
(from the union’s point of view) properly “ instructed ” 
people turn up to vote. The first ramp could obviously 
be stopped by giving more power of scrutiny of the 
ballots to the registrar (armed with his new weapon to 
deregister offending unions). When a case calls out for 
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inquiry—as the recent ETU election did, and as some 
elections of minor officials in other unions quite fre- 
quently do—the registrar should be called in to recount 
the votes. 

To tackle the second problem would be harder. 
Every union operator knows that, by arranging that 
ballots should be put into the box personally at an 
inconvenient time, a union can ensure an under 10 per 
cent poll ; while, by getting ballot papers handed round 
at the work benches, it can usually ensure an over 50 per 
cent one. The ideal solution, perhaps, would be for 
the registrar to take over the role of returning officer 
directly ; if this were practicable, he should be charged 
to follow such rules as are likely to get the biggest 
possible ballot in each particular case. Alterna- 
tively, he could perhaps call for a new ballot when- 
ever the total poll in a union-conducted election is 
below a certain percentage. In any event he should 
certainly refuse to accept registration of a union’s rules 
unless those rules provide for electoral arrangements 
that are reasonably democratic. For one thing, candi- 
dates for office must, if they wish, be allowed to issue 
circulars explaining the policies for which they stand, 
and those they stand against; rules that effectively 
forbid candidates to cast aspersions on the politics of 
“ brothers” in office are a direct derogation from free 
speech. 


Checks on Expulsion 


F the unions are still to be able to expel members 
I for any offence other than the obviously punishable 
one of falling behind with their dues, and if. the 
existence of the closed shop in so many industries 
means that expulsion is the same as deprivation of 
livelihood, then it is clear that powers of expulsion must 
be kept under close legislative watch. One essential, 
as already suggested, is that expulsion should have to 
be authorised by the central authority of a union, and 
should never be left as a weapon in the hands of some 
local Pooh Bah with a grudge. This rule might seem 
undemocratic—on the ground that local people know 
local conditions best—but it is a safeguard for the 
individual that has now been made indispensable as a 
result of local abuses of union rights and power. At the 
same time, those who take local action to hound an 
unexpelled union member out of his job should be laid 
wide open to legal action for damages and civil con- 
spiracy against the individual. 

Given this, rules for procedure in expelling members 
should probably be formalised, rather than fundamen- 
tally changed. At the moment an expelled member 
can sue his union in the courts for breach of contract 
if his expulsion has not been in accordance with the 
union’s own rules, or if it has offended against the 
principles of natural justice. There is dispute about 
what natural justice means, but the general trend of 
legal decisions in this century seems to be fairly clear. 
To simplify, a union, with properly drawn-up rules, ~ 
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can usually legitimately expel a member if he is doing 
something which is weakening its bargaining power or 
is in other ways harming its members’ interests ; but 
it probably cannot expel him because he is doing some- 
thing which is not hurting his fellow members in any 
way, but of which the union potentates themselves 
merely happen to disapprove. In addition, the courts 
have been more ready to regard expulsions as legitimate 
where the member concerned has been given every 
chance to redeem his so-called fault, and more inclined 
to regard peremptory expulsions as unjust. 


: the law were codified so that these principles were 

made quite clear, the unions really would not have 
grounds for complaint. Indeed, a juster complaint 
would be that reform would not then go far enough. 
But, in any first Companies Act for trade unionism, 
it might be sensible to accept the above framework, 
while adding four other safeguards. First, a sentence 
of expulsion from a union should not become effective 
—and a man should not be hounded out of his job— 
until he has had the chance to run the full gamut of 
appeals procedure. Secondly, the registrar should 
demand that the procedure of any registered union for 
appeals against expulsion should include permission 
to appeal to some impartial tribunal—perhaps, though 
not certainly, the tribunal should usually be composed 
of retired or outside trade union officials. Thirdly, 
if the member wishes to appeal past this tribunal to 
the courts, his road there should be expedited (Pro- 
ceedings would be quicker, and cheaper, if the 
Commercial Court of the Queen’s Bench Division could 
hear these cases, instead of leaving them in the long 
queue for the High Court. And, as the state has given 
unions special legal privileges in their own right, would 
it be so very improper if it gave members suing them 
discriminatorily favourable treatment in access to the 
legal aid scheme ?). Fourthly, even if the court finds 
an expulsion to be legally correct, it might well be given 
discretion to say that the expulsion should not take 
effect if, on balance, the injury to the man concerned 
would seem to be very much greater than the collective 
injury to his fellows that would be caused by having to 
continue to accept him as a colleague. In this latter 
case, of course, no award of costs or damages against 
the union would lie.* 


Competition Between Unions 


I F these reforms could be implemented—so that those 
A. fellow workers who play any part in driving a 
- man out of a job before he has been judicially expelled 
from his union would know they were wide open to 
action for damages ; so that the elections of union 
deaders had all elements of rigging and electoral 
; Manipulation taken out of them ; and so that judicial 








* Some, though not all, of these suggestions in this section 

, would be acceptable to many Labour thinkers. See, for example, 
the very interesting Fabian Research Pamphlet No. 193, “Trade 

Unions and the Individual,” by Cyril Grunfeld. 33 pages. 3s. 
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checks were imposed upon peremptory expulsions that 
cause more individual misery than collective benefit 
—then a long step would have been taken towards 
restoring individual freedom in trade unions in Britain. 
But one major problem would remain. 

A worker today often does not only suffer a depriva- 
tion of freedom by not being allowed to decide whether 
he will belong to a union or not. Generally, he also has 
no say in deciding which particular union he will join. 
The bitter hostility of the TUC to “ poaching” 
and “breakaway unions” is sometimes understand- 
able ; there have been some breakaway unions, of both 
left and right, whose origins and methods of manage- 
ment would stand up to independent scrutiny even 
less well than recent operations at Birmingham and 
Briggs. But, given facilities for such scrutiny, and a 
cleaned-up system of trade union law, active poaching 
by trade unions—which means active competition 
among thens—would not be a bad thing. It would, as 
in all other fields of endeavour, be a very good one. 

The question is, how to encourage it. A main 
requirement, of course, is for more courage by 
employers. Examples of the need for this abound. Two 
years ago a court said that butchers could carry their 
own meat out of Smithfield market, the porters’ union 
said they couldn’t, and they didn’t ; this is a standing 
disgrace to the employing authorities concerned. Simi- 
larly, in recent demarcation disputes between unions 
in the shipyards, employers have traditionally stood 
aside in a posture of abject non-intervention. The TUC 
has lately taken it upon itself to adjudicate in these 
inter-union disputes. It is the worst body to do so. In 
disputes between two big unions, its tendency will 
always be to reach the compromise that seems most 
convenient, never to recommend the division of labour 


that would be most productive; and, in disputes 


between a big and small union, to favour the big one. 


T HE Government has in recent years been very ready, 
perhaps too ready, to bring courts of inquiry into 
action in wage disputes. It ought to be much more 
ready to set up courts of inquiry into demarcation and 
“ poaching ” disputes instead. Sometimes, the findings 
of these inquiries would be carried into effect through 
moral suasion. Sometimes, however, the registrar would 
be shown that one union on his books was deliberately 
and by industrial force majeure restricting the growth 
of another. union on his books, to which he should owe 
an equal duty. If there is to be a healthy growth of 
new bodies in trade unionism, as substantial minorities 
of union members may from time to time wish, then 
the registrar should have some weapons to protect the 
little fellows from big brother oppression of. this sort. 
The weapon of threatening to deregister a big offender 
—and thus remove from it the legal privileges of suc- 
cessive trade unions acts—should not be brandished 
incontinently. But, for cases where negotiations fail 
and patience is exhausted, it should be held in reserve. 

This article has presented a layman’s cockshy at a 
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possible scheme of trade union law reform. Lawyers 
may object to parts of it as being legally untidy. Those 
who rightly champion individual liberty—and the 
urgent need to root out all restrictive practices—may 
well complain that it does not go far enough. The 
unions may stigmatise parts of it as discriminatory 
and unfair. 

This last criticism, however, is one of which there is 
no reason to be afraid. Nor, certainly, need one accept 
any claim that such reforms would be a retreat into 
reaction. The nearest historical parallel to the unions’ 
present estate is not, in progressive eyes, very respect- 


643 
able. The last instance of a powerful, decentralised, 
and in some areas locally irresponsible, vested interest 
—claiming certain privileges above the law, and con- 
sidering itself answerable only to its own peers—was 
the French nobility under the ancien régime. If the 
trade union movement will not be responsible to any- 
one but its own members, and not very effectively to 
them, then it cannot have its privileges—freedom from 
legal action for restraint of trade, and so on. The better 
course, clearly, is to make trade unions responsible. 
This series of articles has been a contribution to 
suggesting how this could be done. 


Untimely Cloud over India 


The resignation of India’s finance minister 


should draw attention to the damaging and 
dangerous consequences of the Mundhra affair 


economic and political prospects for India, and 
_ for all of free Asia, by the wretched Mundhra 
affair ? Clearly one cannot yet tot up all the 
damage ; events are still unfolding. On Tuesday Mr 
Haridas Mundhra, the lone-wolf Marwari business 
man: whose speculative activities set off the whole 
chain reaction, was arrested and charged with forgery 
in respect of share certificates ; and the resigning finance 
minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, made his personal 
statement. On Wednesday Mr Nehru was hard pressed 
in a sharp parliamentary debate. Now that Mr 
Justice Chagla’s public inquiry is over and its findings 
published, battle is joined in earnest: Politicians 
of both the left and the right have acquired fresh 
ammunition ; indignant civil servants are in a mood to 
fight all comers ; there are hints of more revelations 
to come, some of which can be expected when Mr 
Mundhra appears in court. And if the Indian elephant, 
already stumbling as it thrusts through. the jungle 
along its chosen track of democratic progress, is now 
seized with internal spasms, the smaller animals of 
Asia will once more compare its tribulations with the 
roars of triumph which are all they hear from the red 
dragon in Peking, and draw their own conclusions. 
For the second time in two years, India has lost an 
able finance minister in unhappy circumstances. In 
1956 Mr Deshmukh left because his Mahratta emo- 
tions were stirred by the controversy over linguistic 
state boundaries. Now a judicial inquiry has fixed 
upon Mr Krishnamachari the constitutional responsi- 
bility for improper use of public funds, and a reluctant 
prime minister has accepted his resignation. It is a 
serious loss. Throughout a difficult year and a half, 
“ TTK ” had carried a great part of the strain imposed 
by India’s struggle for development. He introduced 


J: how large a hole has been blown in the 





unpopular taxes and defended unpopular retrench- 
ments. He contrived not quite to frighten the business 
men to death, not quite to lose ground to the doctrin- 
aires whose pie-in-the-sky eloquence naturally has more 
popular appeal than the harsh reality of a planed-down 
Plan. He banged into other politicians’ heads the fact 
that India needs the foreign investor. He induced 
America, and even western Germany, to come to the 
rescue of India’s “ socialist-pattern”” programme. 

A very large share of the same burden has been borne 
by the overworked men who head the civil service. 
None of them has been under more strain than Mr 
H. M. Patel, the principal secretary of the finance 
ministry, who has now been enmeshed in the Mundhra 
affair together with his minister. One deduction widely 
drawn from the facts brought out in the Chagla inquiry 
is that these top civil servants are wont to exercise more 
initiative than the general public realised. But, if that 
has been so in the past, it now seems unlikely to con- 
tinue. Mr Patel’s evidence was that his minister had 
approved the purchase by the state-controlled Life 
Insurance Corporation of a million pounds’ worth of 
shares in the largely speculative Mundhra companies, 
the avowed purpose being to relieve a depressed stock 
market. Mr Krishnamachari denies having given any 
such explicit authority ; and the Chagla inquiry pro- 
vided the unedifying spectacle of a clash of evidence 
between the minister and his chief permanent official. 

Will India’s senior civil servants from now on abjure 
initiative and responsibility in any important matter ? 
That is a sadly familiar pattern in many Asian 
and other countries where, because of a universal horror 
of responsibility, public administration is sickeningly 
sluggish. One doubts whether such procedures would 
meet the needs of the world’s largest democracy in 
these years of urgency. And how long can the Indian 
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civil service retain its present quality if its best men, 
already so inadequate in numbers, must face this 
additional strain on their spirit ? 

All in all, there is a formidable bill to be paid for 
Mundhra’s million. Mr Nehru has once again had to 
take the finance portfolio temporarily into his already 
overfull hands, on the eve of a budget and at a time 
of severe economic strain. The ruling Congress party 
is spattered. with the mud of scandal ; and if it tries 
to shake it off on to the civil servants, that will merely 
increase their resentment and reduce their value. The 
public has been made uneasy about the conduct of 
those in high places just when it had been brought to 
accept some painful belt-tightening on the strength of 
its faith in their integrity. And the problem of replac- 
ing Mr Krishnamachari may prove a baffling one. 

What successor could snatch up the threads of his 
negotiations for further financial help in Washington 
and Bonn ? A more doctrinaire finance minister could 
very easily lose- India its present prospects of foreign 
aid, and, indeed, panic foreign investors in general. A 
“sound ” minister who lacked TTK’s political skill, 
vigor and status could equally easily lose all grip on 
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REPULSIVE ARMY LIFE 


The masterly Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
q the Army has startled the public greatly. Nobody 

appears to have known that we were treating our 
soldiers in every respect much less justly as well as much 
less kindly than we treat paupers and criminals... . If 
ever there were an occupation that needed anxious pre- 
cautionary measures to counteract its dangerous tendencies, 
physical and mental, it is that of a soldier in time of 
peace; and yet no class of the community has received 
treatment so disgracefully negligent and even cruel. In 
the first place, the soldier is of no immediate use,—he . 
has none of the interests of successful work. ... Now 
we all know the depressing effect of robbing any man of 
the interest of his customary occupation. Idleness is only 
possible to those who are educated enough to be idle,—in 
other words, to those who have a great variety of small 
but pleasurably interesting occupations which fill up the 
intellect and demand attention. ... How many men die 
simply because they have “‘ retired from business "’ without 
having previously learnt the business of amusing them- 
selves. .. . Now the uneducated soldier is almost always 
a man previously accustomed to constant daily work. 
He enters on an occupation where his days’ are but 
half-occupied. . . . The only resource is such coarse 
extraneous excitement as his means allow him. The excite- 
ment reacts and increases the ennui, which again increases 
the excitement. Both alike affect the health, and hence, 
at least in some measure, it happens that the infantry and 
Foot Guards, though men picked out for their health, 
die more than twice as rapidly as the ordinary agricultural 
labourers, and almost twice as rapidly as miners. A great 
deal might easily be done to prevent this result. Besides 
the ordinary sanitary measures, which are fearfully 
neglected, for making their homes attractive and com- 
fortable, inducements to employ themselves in various 
ways might be presented to them. But the extraordinary 
facts of this Report reveal that the very opposite course 
is pursued. ‘ 
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an impatient public opinion ; for public opinion has 
been led to expect near-miracles from the Plan, and 
has lately been squirming under the impact of new 
taxes, cuts in imports, and cutbacks in development 
projects. It would not seem easy either to bring Mr 
Deshmukh back or to call Mr S. K. Patil forward ; and 
who else could fill the bill ? 

The prospect of an intensified foreign exchange 
crisis, a disenchanted public, a queasy Congress and 
a bruised and resentful civil service is a gloomy one 
indeed—and not only for India. A great part of the 
Asian world looks to India for proof that poverty can 
be successfully assailed without recourse to the com- 
munist techniques of slave labour, political dragoon- 
ing, and the drowning out of sufferers’ cries with 
fanfares of trumpets. And the democratic West needs 
a democratic Asia—just as Asia needs the West—if 
either is to survive in freedom. 


eS there is one substantial item on the 
credit side of the ledger. Even among Indians 
who have been fascinated by the Mundhra affair in 
much the same spirit as British newspaper readers 
relished the Parker and Lynskey tribunals, there has 
been justified pride in this evidence of the underlying 
integrity of their country’s institutions. The pressure 
of a free parliament and press has led a senior minister 
to subject himself to a humiliating public inquiry. Mr 
Krishnamachari has not been accused of acting for 
personal profit ; he is merely held responsible for ill- 
advisedly and improperly permitting the use, for an 
arguably constructive purpose, of funds which by 
definition should have been deployed solely for the 
benefit of insurance policy holders. The Mundhra 
affair may be a blot in India’s copybook ; but how many 
of India’s neighbours could show a copybook clean 
enough for such a blot to be noticeable ? 

Britons, in particular, are apt to pay India the stiff 
compliment of judging events there by higher standards 
than they apply to other newly independent countries. 
To point this out is not to condone laxity or impro- 
priety. But it usually takes an exception to prove a 
rule ; one recalls how strong an impact on general 
opinion was made by Mr Dalton’s relinquishment of 
the Exchequer in 1947. The damage done by this 
whole sorry affair to the cause of democratic progress 
in India and elsewhere should not be underestimated. 
But it should also be recorded that Indians and foreign 
observers alike have seen a classic example of how 
the fierce play of the searchlights of a free parliament, 
a free press, and a free judiciary can reveal what even 
the most powerful politician or official would prefer to 
hide. A high price has had to be paid ; bitterness will 
linger in the mouth as well as pride. But the respect 
for truth which is the bedrock of a free society can 
seldom be established without bitterness and tribula- 
tion. An episode that may do India grievous harm can 
also do it credit. 
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Meet the Rebels 


What kind of men form the two sides in the 
Algerian war, and what are their attitudes ? 
Our special correspondent just back from 
Tunisia and Algeria describes, in the first of 
two articles, the Algerian rebel movement. 


Tunis conceals the nerve centre of the Algerian 

rebellion. One presses the bell, and the door 
opens by remote control, as do the doors of apartment 
houses in France. After scaling two flights of dingy 
stairs, the visitor is confronted by a resolute-looking 
young man, who asks him his purpose. Names are 
mentioned, credentials presented. One is ushered into 
the headquarters of the National Liberation Front 
(FLN). 

The contrast between the humble and makeshift 
appointments of this building and the imposing ferro- 
concrete structure of the Ministry in Algiers, the 
headquarters of the French administration there, is 
glaring and perhaps symbolic. In Tunis, a handful of 
men are working in conditions that border on the 
primitive. The floors are bare, there are old tables in 
lieu of desks, unpainted wooden shelves along the walls, 
easy chairs and couches of respectable antiquity, but 
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whose condition would disqualify them for sale in the 
Portobello Road, and—incongruously—a crystal chan- 
delier. In Algiers, the enormous mass of the 
Ministry dominates the bay, housing thousands of 
employees and quietly humming with administrative 
efficiency. 

In the field, or rather in the rugged outback of the 
bled, the contrast repeats itself. On the French side, 
hundreds of thousands of troops, equipped with all 
sub-nuclear devices of destruction; on the Algerian 
Side, tens of thousands, well armed now, but with 
nothing beyond the calibre of bazookas or mortars. One 
is insidiously reminded of the little men in rubber 
shoes, with weapon-laden bicycles, trudging single file 
through the jungles of Vietnam, then winning the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu. 








The value of the comparison, and of the symbolism, 
is descriptive. Neither should be pushed too far. 
Unlike the Viet Minh, the FLN does not enjoy the 
benefit of proximity to a friendly great power ready 
to arm and supply it. The French, on the other hand, 
are near their main base, instead of thousands of miles 
away in Indo-China. Moreover, they are fighting a 
war which millions of Frenchmen believe to be just, 
and in which, moreover, the future of the million 
“Frenchmen ” who have never known a home outside 
Algeria is at stake. That a high proportion of these 
Algerian Frenchmen are of Spanish, Italian or other 
descent does not affect the issue, for just as Americans 
of German or Scandinavian extraction feel American, 
so do these people feel French. 


HORT of foreign intervention, a second Dien Bien 
Phu in Algeria seems impossible. Yet the French 
forces seem no closer to victory today than during any 
of the previous last quarters of an hour proclaimed by 
M. Lacoste, the French Minister for Algeria. Indeed, 
on a long-term view, the rebels have some undeniable 
advantages : an almost limitless supply of manpower, 
from Algeria’s predominantly youthful population ; 
ready access to arms across Algeria’s enormous 
frontiers ; the support of the Afro-Asian block, includ- 
ing financial aid from the oil-rich Arab countries ; the 
probability that world opinion is moving in their favour 
(how many months has the bombing of Sakiet Sidi 
Youssef been worth to the FLN ?); not least, the 
gradual financial exhaustion of the French state. 

The spokesmen of the FLN are aware of these 
advantages, though they are disinclined, in their present 
mood, to attach much importance to the last two. Even 
the “ moderates ”—men like M. Ferhat Abbas, former 
deputy in the French Assembly—are disillusioned and 
bitter men. It is ‘because they are disillusioned that 
they have joined the FLN ; some of them have believed 
in “ assimilation,” “integration,” or some equivalent 
formula, but have now ceased to hope for anything 
from the French. This, in turn, has made them bitter, 
and their bitterness has been increased a hundredfold 
by the American credits granted to the Monnet mission. 

President Bourguiba quoted to your correspondent 
this remark of one of the Algerian military leaders : 
“* The Americans have done everything for the French. 
Now the only thing left is to send American soldiers.” 
The bitterness extends in other directions and colours 
the entire thinking of reasonable men who have become 
desperate. “We have two special reasons to expect 
support from the British government,” Ferhat Abbas 
told your correspondent in Montreux. 

One is that you British stood alone and saved France 

during the war ; this gives you a moral right to put pres- 

sure on the French. The other reason is that Britain has 
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freed its former colonies. Yet you continue to-support 

France at the United Nations. 
When France is under discussion, the bitterness knows 
no bounds. The principal spokesman of the FLN in 
Tunis began his “ briefing” by recounting the story 
of the Emir Khaled, a descendant of Abdel Kader. A 
graduate of the French military academy of St. Cyr and 
a captain in the first world war, the Emir Khaled was 
demobilised in 1922. Politically minded, he proposed 
that Algeria should send three deputies to Paris. He 
was exiled to Syria with all his family. The conversa- 
tion inevitably goes on to refer to the many French 
intellectuals who have condemned the policies of their 
governments and denounced the excesses of the repres- 


sion. The spokesman—in his impeccable French— 
exclaims : 


The intellectuals carry no weight. Worse, they provide 
an alibi for France. People read what they write and 
say : “This is the real France.” Later, the historians 
will dig up their writings and the legend will be preserved 
for posterity. 

To quote these words is not to agree with them. But 
without knowing the expressions these men use, one 
cannot begin to understand their attitude, or to realise 
why they now feel that negotiations with France are 
useless unless the French first concede the principle of 
Algerian independence. Yet these men are the 
“moderates,” those who tell the visitor that they are 
western-minded, that they cannot do without French 
help, that their vision of the future is a north African 
federation linked with France. 


i HE views of the extremists, “les durs” as they are 
known—the military leaders, like Krim Belkacem 
or Ouamrane—are difficult to ascertain, for they refuse, 
at present, to see journalists. But the militant wing is 
not only, by definition, less accommodating than the 
moderates ; it is, unhappily, more durable also. The 
moderates are “ Johnny come latelys”; the: militants 
have the authority that springs from long service in the 
maquis and their prestige grows as the war lengthens. 
Article 3 of the decisions taken by the FLN on 
August 20, 1956, lays down that the political wing of 
the movement has authority over the military. But this 
should not be read as meaning that the moderates are 
granted authority over the militants ; it means, specific- 
ally, that the FLN gives orders to the ALN (Army of 
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National Liberation). In fact, both moderates and mili- 
tants belong to the FLN’s policy-making body, the 
Committee of Co-ordination and Execution, in which 
the militants hold a majority of five to four. This body 
has been meeting during the past few days in Cairo, but 
reports that it has transferred its headquarters there 
from Tunis appear to be premature. 

Thus there is among the moderates a sense of 
insecurity which they scarcely attempt to hide—and 
indeed exploit in a subtle political blackmail directed at 
every western journalist. Both Mr Abbas and the men 
of Tunis spoke of the pressure from below in favour of 
accepting military aid from the communist countries. 
The argument takes this form : 


We believe in a future Franco-Maghrebin community 
or federation and we need the West. That is why we 
have not accepted communist aid and why we don’t buy 
arms of communist origin. But the West helps France 
and we are under pressure to accept- communist aid. 
Sooner or later we may be forced to give in to this pres- 
sure. If this happens, don’t make any mistake about it, 
we moderates will be swept aside. 


This point of view seems to have passed into Algerian 
folklore. In Algiers, your correspondent was told by a 
non-FLN Moslem that he had heard villagers sing this 
ditty in Arabic: 

Darha bi-barnis 

W eddaha er-ris 
(approximately : The man with the burnous made the 
war, but the Russian will win it.) 

Because the militants are so elusive it was not possible 
to form a personal impression of them. Those who know 
them well seem agreed that the dominant personality 
among them is Krim Belkacem, the chief of staff, both 
for his energy and his intelligence. It is usually thought 
that he and the better known Ben Bella (one of the 
leaders held by the French) will emerge as the leading 
men in the Algeria of tomorrow—if it is an independent 
Algeria. 

The French lay great stress on the fact that the mili- 
tants are all men wanted for common law crimes. With- 
out entering into a discussion about the point at which 
a common law crime becomes a heroic deed of “ resist- 
ance,” one cannot for a moment overlook the ghastliness 
and ruthlessness of FLN methods. Blackmail, murder 
and mutilation have been used to gain the “ support ” of 
the population and eliminate “ traitors,” among whom 
are numbered all members of the smaller rival nationa- 
list organisation, the National Algerian Movement 
(MNA) of the ageing leader Messali Hadj. 

The anarchic violence and revolutionary fervour of 
the FLN are a source of anxiety to the Tunisians and 
Moroccans, whose path to independence was less 
arduous. As it stands, the FLN is a movement without 
a leader (not in itself a bad thing) and without a pro- 
gramme beyond victory. Common desperation has 
created unity, but the members of the executive com- 
mittee have either not thought, or have failed to agree, 
about the kind of state they would like to create in place 
of the legal extension of France that they seek to destroy. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE COHEN COUNCIL 


Trumpet Voluntary 


EARS that the Council on Prices, Productivity- and 
Incomes appointed last August might see itself as 
something approaching President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, rather than as a comparatively indepen- 
dent trumpeter for the Government’s policy of wage 
restraint, were expressed in these columns when these three 
wise gentlemen issued a questionnaire upon rather a wide 
range of aspects of economic policy three and a half months 
ago. The substantial first report that Lord Cohen, Sir 
Harold Howitt and Sir Dennis Robertson signed and pub- 
lished this week does not completely allay those fears. The 
council has ignored few current issues of internal economic 
policy: it touches upon. 


the demand inflation or cost inflation arguments; the 
relevance of the supply of money in postwar inflation ; the 
general justification of the “September measures” and 
their particular effect upon investment plans ; the change 
in the world economic climate since last autumn ; how in- 
creases in direct and indirect taxation may be disinflationary 
or inflationary ; and the question whether when the time 


for reflation comes exports rather than home demand should 
be stimulated. 


It has even found space (in an appendix) to meet the Harrod- 
Hawtrey arguments that the pound is undervalued. This 
does not leave a lot out. 

It would be unfair to suggest that any of these matters 
are wholly irrelevant to the “ changes in prices, productivity 
and the level of incomes” upon which the council was 
appointed to report from time to time ; fairer, perhaps, to 
say that its members have taken the whole postwar inflation 
_ as their subject, right up to the minute, and have felt 
themselves entifled to offer counsel upon all aspects 
of that inflation and of policies directed towards con- 
trolling it. Moreover, their counsel should not, for the 
moment, embarrass the Government : it provides indeed a 
more effectively argued justification of the policy of the last 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than he or its inheritor ever 
has done. The council dismisses the idea that to make the 
rise of prices a very slow one could be a sufficient economic 
objective ; concludes that “alike on internal and external 
grounds our objective should be to stop the inflation, not 
merely to moderate its course ”; and toys approvingly with 
the argument that stability in prices is not enough, and that 
prices ought rather gently to fall—though without quite com- 
mitting itself to that one. It is firmly against “ premature 
reflation ” ; and it is not impressed by “ the most discourag- 
ing possible pictures ” of the check to production that must 
follow from a continued damping down of demand. “We 
think it important to be candid about the fact that such a 
check is to be expected and tolerated, as indeed it was in 
1956.” : 

Upon the issue that was presumably in the Government’s 
mind in appointing it, the council offers the required right 
advice. A rise in wage rates in the current year sufficient 





fully to offset last year’s rise of 4.6 per cent in retail prices 
would be much bigger than the increase in productivity in 
1955, 1956 or 1957 ; it would therefore be more than the 
country can afford. “ We hope that if any wage increases 


are granted in 1958 they will be substantially below the 
average of the last few years.” | 


THE BUDGET 


With Least Offence 


HE major point that emerged from Mr Amory’s state- 

ment on next year’s Government expenditure is, of 
course, that he himself has swung his axe by the least that 
he was politically obliged to do. He has fulfilled the Govern- 
ment’s implied previous promise that expenditure next year 
will be “less than £50 million above this year’s total 
estimates ”—but with only £4 million to spare. He has 
done this by clawing in £24 million from an increase in 
health service insurance contributions, but it is an increase 
that has been imposed in what is politically the least offen- 
sive way. The Opposition on Tuesday sounded almost 
thwarted ; it had been settling down to roar its delighted 
anger at what it had expected would be heavier impositions 
on the sick or the children or the subsidised. For the first 
time for some months a British Chancellor was making a 
statement without feeling that he had to go out of his way 
still further to tighten the economy in order to impress the 
foreign speculators. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


(é million) 
Estimated Increase 
expenditure or 
1957-58* 1958-59 decrease 
Social Services 
Education (including universities) 447 484 +37 
PRUNE SOWIE. kas csccdcccecsus 545 531 —I4 
National Insurance (including 
family allowances) ...........+- 232 277 +45 
National Assistance ............. 139 137 —2 
PRN a bad hia Kes ROK dds cteuee 79 82 + 3 
SENT o4ds setacueuaaiasededdes 1,462 1,418 ~ 44 
CNG adadtachansedénccuecueniea 68 8 +13 
Other expendituret .............. 1,242 1,250 +8 
"WEG sc dc dudsacncekeioscanes 4,214 4,260 +46 


* Including supplementaries. + Excluding Post Office and Consolidated 
Fund charges. § Central Government expenditure only, excluding 
expenditure met by local authorities, or out of national insurance fund, 


or by patient’s payments, etc. 

This does not necessarily reflect a change in government 
policy ; to some extent, after last month’s good gold figures, 
it may reflect a change in conditions. Moreover, the 
economies Mr Thorneycroft had already made in the esti- 
mates before his departure, by determined pruning, were 
not inconsiderable. The rise in the total estimates is less 
than the rise in prices, and probably therefore also less 
than the rise in revenue that is to be expected on the basis 
of present tax rates for 1958-59 ; the above-line surplus to 
which Mr Amory will look forward as he opens his budget 
might therefore well be higher than that to which Mr 
Thorneycroft originally thought he could look forward for 
this year. Indeed, if lending to the nationalised industries 
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is hived on to the. market out of the below-line budget 
accounts—a gimmick which would make little difference to 
the real employment of resources, but which the Govern- 
ment is known to be considering—Tory backbenchers feel 
that Mr Amory might even be able to show a somewhat 
bogus budget surplus overall. The nascent attitude among 
them is hastily to assure the new Chancellor that they 
would not regard him as a traitor to Thorneycroftism 
should he, come budget day, feel inclined to give some of 
the surplus away. 


THE SUMMIT 


New Files for Old Problems 


HERE was never much hope of Marshal Bulganin and 
President Eisenhower working out arrangements for a 
summit conference so long as their method of exchanging 
views was to bawl themselves hoarse from the rooftops of 
Moscow and Washington. Mr Eisenhower’s letter to the 
Marshal this week, in which he pleads for a truce in the 
bombardment of letters and a return to “less formal and 
less publicised contacts,” will earn a warm amen from 
spectators whose ears are still ringing. This long series of 
Notes and personal messages, all written for public con- 
sumption with an eye on the nearest debating point, is about 
as efficient a way of conducting diplomacy as a Sunday 
afternoon at Hyde Park Corner. Even the President’s latest 
letter, though it makes some worth-while points, spends 
more than three-quarters of its length in regretting that 
Russians know so little about life in the United States and 
in tidying up some Soviet misconceptions about American 
views on outer space and the United Nations veto. Since 
Marshal Bulganin has already accepted the idea of pre- 
liminary discussions about a summit conference, it may 
now be possible to get down to the duller but more relevant 
points immediately at issue: who is going to talk about 
what, and where, if and when the summit is ever reached. 
However, simply to transfer the discussions from the 
rooftop to the quiet of the library is no guarantee that they 
will make progress. Such normally routine problems as 
agenda and representation are here studded with booby- 
traps. Marshal Bulganin’s last Note made it plain that the 
Russians do not want Mr Dulles to take part in the pre- 
liminary talks. Although the President does not insist on 
the preliminaries being held at foreign ministers’ level (thus 
leaving the French, whose Note went to Moscow shortly 
before, isolated on their pinnacle of defiance about this 
point) he is adamant that Mr Dulles must take part in them, 
presumably disguised in attaché’s clothing if necessary. 
Nor is there any sign that either side has come an inch 
nearer to accepting the other’s agenda. Perhaps, if any 
progress is to be made, both sides will have to change the 
mental filing systems in which all these problems have lain 
gathering dust for so many years. A mention of the word 
“Germany” is enough to send both American and Soviet 
hands groping into pigeon-holes, the one to pull out a plan 
for immediate unification through free elections, the other 
to counter it with a demand for permanent acceptance of 
the Ulbricht regime and the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Europe. By contrast, the concept of a limited dis- 
engagement in central Europe, which might conceivably be 
worked out in conjunction with the Rapacki proposals, has 
the advantage that being nobody’s ideal plan it is also 
nobody’s ultimate nightmare. Such a compromise, if it 
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could be combined with the preservation of enough bases 
in the rest of Europe to satisfy the West’s necessary safety 
requirements, would also offer at least some hope of a 
political amelioration in the eastern countries. Is it not 
worth a little labour in Washington’s filing cabinets ? 


KOREA 


Thaw in Midwinter? 


N unseasonable gleam of light has broken across the 
wintry Korean landscape, long frozen solid into its 
political divisions under the international ice. The Chinese 
government’s decision to withdraw all its remaining troops 
from North Korea is the first major improvement for several 
years in a situation which, as the terms of the armistice were 
broken first in the north and then in the south, seemed to 
be growing gradually bleaker. In Arctic conditions, how- 
ever, it is notoriously difficult to be sure whether a glow 
on the horizon means the return of the sun or just a-display 
of northern lights. 

The Chinese can be congratulated, without any reserva- 
tions, on their withdrawal. The West ought to feel nothing 
but pleasure at the sight of the troops of a great communist 
power marching out of the territory of a small neighbour. 
It would have cause to be happy if Mr Chou’s action in 
northern Korea were to be imitated by Mr Khrushchev in 
east Germany. However, it is not yet safe to conclude that 
the comparatively few American troops still in Korea can 
imitate the Chinese and sail away as the Soviet Government 
has lost no time in urging them to do. It might be that if the 
Americans still had bases for ground forces in Japan, as they 
had in 1950, they might be willing to fall back to those. But 
their army has evacuated Japan ; its nearest base is 500 miles 
away on Okinawa, and a renewed outbreak of fighting 
between north and south Koreans, with the Chinese next 
door on the Yalu, would then catch the Americans at a 
serious disadvantage. Besides, President Rhee has never 
formerly retracted his threat to march north and “ finish the 
war.” If the restraining presence of the Americans were 
removed, and if he regained control over his army’s petrol 
and ammunition supplies, the risks of an outbreak might 
increase. 

In brief, Korea is not Germany. In Germany there are 
reasons to hope that a military pulling-back by both sides 
would lead to a political softening in the communist zone. 
In Korea there must be some permanent solution to the 
political problem before the military dangers disappear. For 
this reason it is worth-the West’s while at least to consider 
the communist proposal made earlier this month of an all- 
Korean election supervised by observers from neutral coun- 
tries. This offer still falls well short of the demands of the 
South Koreans, who want the election to be held under their 
own constitutional law and to be supervised by the United 
Nations. But it is a considerable advance on the old com- 
munist suggestions of “collaboration” on some ill-defined 
confederate basis between the two halves of the country. If 
the supervisory commission were genuinely neutral—India, 
Poland and Sweden might fit the bill—and if it could move 
about the country freely, it is difficult to believe that the 
north’s fifth of the population could return a communist 
government or even a very large block of communist depu- 
ties. So long as the two halves of the country stay divided, 
glaring at each other with throat-slitting gestures, the hopes 
of a lasting peace remain dim. 
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The Tories... 


HE most significant thing about the Rochdale election 

is that the politicians and the general public have 
regarded it as so significant of the Government’s decline. 
In this they may not get full agreement from that tradition- 
ally cautious animal, the professional electoral statistician. 
Even before Rochdale, Liberal candidates had lately been 
attracting about 20 per cent of the poll at by-elections, 
most of it from the Conservatives ; in a by-election where 
the Liberal plainly had a better chance than the Tory of 
beating Labour, it was always possible that a polarisation of 
the anti-Labour vote to the stronger alternative candidate 
might double the Liberals’ customary proportion. The 
precedents abound. A similar polarisation of the anti- 
Labour to the Tories, in the vast majority of constituencies 
where they have seemed to have the better chance of win- 
ning, has, after all, caused most of the Liberals’ own woes 
in the last thirteen years ; and, to take a significant example 
from the other side, in North Cornwall in 1955 the swing 
of Labour votes to Liberal (in order to try to keep the rascal 
Tories out) was much bigger than the real swing from 
Labour in the country. So Rochdale, says the statistician 
cautiously, may not necessarily indicate a major increase 
in the admittedly large dissatisfaction of the British voter 
with his Government. But the politicians and the public 
are reading the bold headlines, not the-cautious precedents ; 
they are reacting as if the Rochdale swing is very important, 
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and this by itself may make it more important indeed. 

For the Conservatives’ immediate reaction has been that 
they must now resolutely fight the Liberals, in order to 
“teach them a lesson.” In so far as this means that they 
may now enter candidates in the four constituencies where 
Liberal MPs have hitherto had a clear run against Labour, 
it is of relatively marginal significance (except for the 
Liberals) ; such tactics would certainly give Bolton West to 
Labour, and would probably make Montgomery, Cardigan 
and Huddersfield West into anybody’s fight. Much more 
important, however, could be the disastrous effect for the 
Conservatives if they now proceed to spread the impression 
in the country that they are fighting liberalism, instead of 
trying to pinch liberalism’s clothes. A Tory party that 
was regarded as really being Tory would invite another 
1945. Lord Hailsham last weekend did in fact attempt 
to distinguish between liberalism, which he claims his party 
now embodies, and the Grimond Liberals against whom 
he was sounding the assault ; but the danger for him is 
that some of his supporters, and many of his potential 
opponents, may not -have been listening—and may think 
that the Tory declaration of war on liberalism should 
be taken at its word. 


... the Liberals 


HE Liberals’ reaction to Rochdale has, of course, been 
T to revive their itch to present more electoral candidates 
all across the country. In the growing minority of con- 
stituencies which they have some chance of winning, this 





Rapacki Plan 


armed forces stationed on the terri- 
tory of the states included in the 


POLISH memorandum delivered to 
A nine foreign envoys in Warsaw on 
February 14th contains the most 
detailed version so far of the proposal 
for a zone free of nuclear weapons in 
central Europe. Since this proposal— 
the Rapacki Plan, as it is called after 
the Polish foreign minister—may be at 
the centre of international discussion 
for some time to come, its main 
features are summarised here. 

1. Area: the zone is to cover the 
territories of Germany (west and east), 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

2. Obligations : (a) the four states in 
the area bind themselves not to 
produce or import nuclear weapons of 
any kind or to allow the stationing of 
such weapons, or of any equipment to 
service them, on their territories. 

(b) the four powers (France, Britain, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union) undertake not to maintain 
nuclear weapons in the armaments of 
their forces stationed in the area ; not 
to keep there any installations designed 
for servicing nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding missile launching equipment ; 
mot to transfer such weapons or 
equipment to governments or other 
bodies there. 

(c) other states having forces stationed 
in the area (i... Canada, Belgium 





and Holland) undertake the same 
obligations. 

(d) all states possessing — nuclear 
weapons pledge themselves not to use 
them against any target in the zone. 

3. Control : an effective system could 
include both aerial and ground inspec- 
tion. Staffs of control posts could be 
given sufficient powers to carry out the 
job of inspection. In drafting the 
system the various proposals suggested 
in disarmament negotiations could be 
applied whenever suitable. The 
machinery of control would be run and 
supervised by representatives of the 
Nato and Warsaw Treaty powers as 
well as of other states if desired. 

4. The provisions of an agreement 
could be embodied, at will, either in 
an international convention or in a 
series of unilateral declarations. (The 
second method would make it possible 
to dodge the issue of recognition of 
east Berlin.) 

The memorandum ends with a plea 
to the addressees to start negotiations 
to elaborate the plan in detail, and with 
the assertion that the Polish govern- 
ment “has reasons to state” that 
acceptance of such a plan “will 
facilitate the reaching of an agreement 
relating to an adequate reduction - of 
conventional armaments and of foreign 


zone.” 
Mr Gomulka told the special 
correspondent of The Times last 


weekend that the Rapacki plan had 
originated with the Poles, although (as 
no one doubts) it was made public only 
after consultations with other members 
of the Soviet block. At a press con- 
ference in Moscow on Wednesday the 
Soviet Government once again declared 
its backing for the plan. The Polish 
proposal was first mentioned in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 


October, 1957, and was repeated, 
through diplomatic channels, in 
December. The new memorandum 


provides a fuller version. 

From the western point of view the 
chief objection remains that the elimin- 
ation of all nuclear weapons from this 
area (and not merely a pledge not to 
set up missile bases) will jeopardise 
Nato’s defence plans in Europe without 
any compensating political gain; and 
that it will leave Soviet conventional 
troops with an advantage. But the 
suggestion in the memorandum that 
the plan might lead to a reduction of 
foreign forces in the area may be worth 
further inquiry and might form the 
basis of a counter-proposal. The 
Rapacki Plan is presented as a basis 
for discussion, not as a completely 


‘drafted agreement, 
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revival of activity is very welcome. Few backbench mem- 
bers of Parliament can be of such usefulness to the country, 
and to their constituents, as a small band of Liberal MPs 
under present conditions. It so happens that, in the week 
after Rochdale, the death of a ninety-one year old peer, 
and the consequent ennoblement of his son who is a Tory 
MP in rural Devon, has opened a contest in one of the 
constituencies where the Liberals do have an outside chance 
of adding to this small band ; there will be great interest in 
the effect of their participation in the coming by-election 
at Torrington. 

In the greater number of constituencies which they have 
no chance of winning, the Liberals have of course a perfect 
right to put up candidates. But a word of caution can 
legitimately be entered here by their friends—a word, let it 
be hastily said, that has nothing to do with the probability 
that their intervention will annoy the Tories. Liberals are 
most useful to the country when they are trying to spread 
liberalism ; they are least useful when they are merely 
scrambling for votes, and forgetting some of their principles 
in the process. Lord Hailsham had a purple passage: 

Today the Liberal has a number of inconsistent policies, 
tailor-made to suit every constituency. He wants... to 
be all things to all men. An independent Liberal is for 
free trade in Huddersfield, protectionist in Lancashire and 
the agricultural areas, for Suez in Carmarthen when it is 
wooing Conservative votes, against Suez whenever it thinks 

a few votes are to be gained by attack; against higher 

taxation in the House of Lords, against unpopular cuts in 

the House of Commons. 


Precisely because they are bigger boys on the political scene 
now, Liberals must not mind being told by liberals that, at 
those times when they are sacrificing too much to elec- 
tioneering, this particular quiverful of Lord Hailsham’s 
shafts does strike fairly home. 


... and the Privy Paw 


CHOING Milton, the Conservatives’ main complaint 
E about Liberal interventions is that, as a result of them, 
“the grim wolf with privy paw daily devours apace.” But 
the Labour wolf has its troubles too. One of them is 
precisely that it is not devouring apace ; for Labour,.the only 
blight on the Rochdale result was that Mr McCann pol!ed 
fewer votes than he did at the general election of 1955. If 
an early end to this Parliament were in sight, Labour might 
not be unduly worried about this. Although Mr Gaitskell 
has publicly urged his party to win the next election, not 
merely through Tory abstentions, but by gaining new 
Labour supporters, he would no doubt reconcile himself to 
reaching Downing Street in any way available. But unless 
there should be signs of a world slump—in which case the 
Tories might be eager to get out, but Labour perhaps a little 
less eager to get in—most people still expect that the general 
election will be delayed until towards the end of next year. 
That would give Mr Gaitskell another eighteen months in 
which he must prevent his own extremists from scaring 
dissident Tory voters right back under Lord Hailsham’s 
wing. 

In this contest for becoming the less feared and disliked 
of the major parties the Tories have just acquired a useful 
ally in “ Victory for Socialism,” a lett wing body which is 
being revitalised in order, as it thinks, to act as a ginger 
group on Mr Gaitskell’s flank. The list of “Victory for 
Socialism’s ” chief sponsors is the familiar roll call of those 
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Labour MPs who would still be called Bevanites if Mr Bevan 
had not become a non-Bevanite himself. There are already 
signs of an indignant reaction against this revival from the 
trade union wing of the Labour party. Probably, this 
reaction will be held within bounds ; presumably the Labour 
leaders will exert themselves to avoid a split in their forces 
now that they feel they are so near to storming the citadel 
of power. In one respect, however, “ Victory for Socialism ” 
could prove a real embarrassment: a major plank in its 
platform is outright opposition to the H bomb, and a revival 
on his left of emotional pacifism and noisy neutralism could 
involve considerable personal awkwardness for Mr Gaitskell 
just now. 


EGYPT AND SUDAN 


Nasser’s Southern Frontier 


EAVING aside earlier Turkish rulings on the southern 
frontier of Egypt, the only frontier that has treaty 
authority is the line of the twenty-second parallel, specified 
in the Condominium Agreement of 1899 between Britain 
and Egypt. The Governor General of the Sudan altered this 
frontier by decree in 1902 for reasons of administrative 
convenience. This arrangement was possible because Egypt 
had a degree of sovereignty, complete in its own territory and 
jointly with Britain in the Sudan, over the entire region ; 
and it was easy to make because Britain was at the time the 
effective power in both countries. For 51 years the admini- 
strative line was unquestioned as the de facto frontier, to 
some extent because Egypt claimed the whole Sudan. In 
1953, however, Egypt reached agreement with Britain to 
allow the Sudan the right of self-determination within 
existing frontiers, and until three weeks ago this was 
assumed to mean the entire area administered from 
Khartoum. Moreover, the international commission, of 
which two Egyptians were members, subsequently included 
the disputed areas in the first Sudanese elections and Presi- 
dent Nasser did not include them in any Egyptian election 
or plebiscite. 

President Nasser is now claiming the 1899 frontier, which 
would mean the 
restoration to Egypt 
of a triangle of land 
extending roughly to 
the twenty-first 
parallel on the Red 
Sea shore and a 
small section of the 
Nile and its banks 
contained within a 
loop north of Wadi Halfa. It is evident that the 1899 
Condominium Agreement gives him a legal basis on which 
to put a Case. 

The manner of President Nasser’s challenge is another 
matter. He no doubt argues that if the referendum on the 
presidency of the United Arab Republic is not held in the 
disputed territory and the Sudan elections are, he has given 
further tacit consent to the administrative frontier; but any 
legal rights he may have could have been preserved more 
pacifically. His brusque method of sending his agents and 
police to Halaib on the Red Sea coast gives rise to suspicions 
either that he is now temperamentally-accustomed to the 
dictatorial method of behaviour, or that he desires to disturb 
the Sudan during its critical election period. Whatever the 
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reason, it is certain that his rough behaviour towards the 
Sudan will not win him the credit with the Arabs that he has 
often got by -similar manners towards “the wicked 
imperialists ” ; and in the Sudan it will do him and Egypt 
much harm. The Sudan has lodged a complaint with the 
Security Council and even if he wins his frontier, he will 
lose by his behaviour. It is, for example, hardly likely to 
win Sudanese co-operation over the Nile waters, which is 
much more vital to Egypt than these two pieces of land. 
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INDONESIA 


Advance and Be Recognised 


FTER marking time on its banks for a fortnight, Indo- 
A nesia’s rebel colonels have now crossed the Rubicon. 
Their proclamation last weekend of a rival government, 
located in central Sumatra but claiming to represent the 


The Strike at Birmingham 


Our special correspondent who has 
been visiting Birmingham reports : 


1! week, 45,000 people at the 
plants of the British Motor Cor- 
poration were put out of work because 
engineering shop stewards in a single 
manufacturing block in Birmingham 
objected to three men from another 
union repairing their machines. Such 
sudden and costly strikes are nothing 
new at the corporation’s works ; 
recently there were seven going on 
simultaneously, and sectional demands 
for pay increases are made at the rate 
of about one a week. But this latest 
stoppage was not for pay; it was the 
climax of a long series of attempts by 
local dignitaries of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the National Union 
of Vehicle Builders and others to 
put pressure on some of their fellow 
workers. 


The story goes back to the autumn 
of 1956 when, during the strike over 
redundancy at BMC, only half the 
engineers stopped work. When work 
was resumed, reprisals were taken 
against, and fines and sentences of 
expulsion imposed upon, some of those 
who had not supported the strike. 
There does not seem to have been an 
effective mechanism of appeals against 
these decisions: the complaint made to 
your correspondent was that some 
appeals were referred back to the same 
local committees as decided on the 
punishment in the first/ place. 


Some workmen did mot like this sort 
of pressure and a few had the 
courage to set up a Union of their own, 
the National Association of Toolmakers 
—generally known as “Nats,” The 
members of Nats are skilled men, earn- 
ing around £18 a week, £1 a week 
more than the factory piecework aver- 
age. Nats made a slow start, since by 
this time the established unions were 
(quite justifiably) stepping up their 
recruiting campaign and importing 
speakers to address meetings. But as 
it became clear that the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union was watering down 
its craft standards in its drive for mem- 





bership (girl canteen workers are the 
latest addition), more and more skilled 
men began to leave. By this month, 
membership was between 600 and 700 ; 
and, among toolmakers at BMC, just 
over half were Nats. 


Until last week, members of un- 
official and official unions were working 
together quite happily. But some 
workers in the transmission works, 
which is a closed shop, were then said 
to have decided that the toolmakers’ 
action might impair union “ solidarity.” 
The corporation’s stocks are kept low 
for reasons of economy—and also to 
stop widespread pilfering—so there 
was some prospect that a small group 
in the transmission department could 
hold the whole corporation to ransom. 
When the toolmakers were sent to 
repair the machines, a strike was called. 


Most of the men at the factory did 
not know what the strike was for ; 
according to those to whom your corre- 
spondent talked, 95 per cent did not 
want to stop. Even if this is an 
exaggeration, it is clear that many 
workers did not want action to be 
taken. Since they godt neither work 
pay nor strike pay, but just hung 
around their machines for three days 
because of a rumour that anyone who 
stayed away would be sacked by the 
management, this was understandable. 
On Monday, although nothing had 
been achieved except a shop stewards 
demonstration, the men went back on 
the same terms as before. “But I 
shouldn’t think it will be for long,” 
said one family man bitterly. “The 
work is there, and we are not allowed 
to do it.” 


Who stops them? The answer is 
always the same, the shop stewards. 
Strike decisions are taken at their meet- 
ings but by no means all workers are 
told when and where these take place. 
Decisions are generally unanimous ; 
those who are not in favour fear they 
might have their names taken and feel 
that this might jeopardise their chances 
of holding on to a job. Because of 
this, the more cautious men now do not 





want to go to meetings even if they 
could. Five to seven per cent attend- 
ance by members is normal; excep- 
tionally, it reaches 12 per cent. 


The local financial] arrangements in- 
clude independent shop funds, upon 
which shup stewards are able to draw 
to compensate themselves for not work- 
ing full time (indeed sometimes much 
less than half time). Into them flows 
money from sales of tickets for football 
lotteries, raffled pay packets and some 
other payments. Moreover, the shop 
stewards want the principle to be 
accepted that they should get favour- 
able treatment in the event of redun- 
dancy; the management is not yet 
willing to give it to them. 


Who controls these stewards ? Not 
their fellow workmen, who try to mind 
their own business as much as possible. 
Not the management, who presumably 
feel they dare not support those who 
oppose the shop stewards when strikes 
cost them {£500,000 a day, and who 
would be accused of victimisation if they 
sacked the trouble makers. Certainly 
not the district union officials who as 
often as not are told about a strike only 
after it has started. If they are told, 
their official policy is often to urge the 
men to return to work ; but they dis- 
like doing this because a shop steward 
can then threaten to take his men into 
a competitive union. Thus officials try 
to be “out” or “away at a meeting” 
sO as not to have to say anything at all. 


Yet someone will have to act soon 
to remedy a state of affairs that must 
make any casual visitor blazingly 
angry. The management, who are not 
known locajly as particularly tactful 
employers, is thinking of starting a 
works paper to keep men informed 
about what is going on in the factories. 
That this has not been done already 
is one of several facts that seems to 
indicate a strange lack of interest in 
labour relations, with consequent 
understaffing in the personnel division. 
But the main move to remove the 
restrictions on individual liberty now 
operating in Birmingham must come 
either from the executives of the unions 

. themselves—or, if they will take no 
action, from Parliament. 
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whole country, was the only course left to them—apart from 
an embarrassing retreat—once Dr Djuanda’s cabinet in 
Jakarta had rejected their repeated invitations to resign. 
However, it is not the solution they would have preferred, 
and their long hesitation in taking the final step is probably 
explained by their lingering hopes that the Djuanda 
administration would yield to pressure before it became 
unavoidable. A good many people in Indonesia, who have 
little enthusiasm for either the efficiency or the political 
leanings of the Jakarta government, will be dismayed at 
what looks like the beginning of national disintegration. 
The rebels’ task is now to put some substance into their 
claim to represent the whole country. The northern parts 
of Celebes have declared for them, and the armed forces in 
the northern and southern extremities of Sumatra itself 
have announced that they will not help Dr Djuanda to put 
the rebellion down. The colonels’ strongest weapon lies 
in the concentration of economic resources in the outer 
- islands. If they can persuade the men who control these to 
withhold their benefits from Java—not least the revenues 
of the south Sumatran oil—the Jakarta government may be 
forced to give way before either fighting breaks out or the 
country is ruptured beyond repair. 

A difficult decision also faces the governments of the 
western powers. They will be asked to give diplomatic 
recognition to the rebels, even if only de facto recognition 
for the areas they actually hold. The ghosts of the old 
Chinese warlords and the memories of colonels’ coups in 
Latin America must be haunting the chancelleries of the 
West. In fact, the rebels have on their side, in men like 
Dr Sumitro and Dr Sjafruddin, some of the most competent 
economists in Indonesia, and they could doubtless give the 
country a more efficient government than Dr Djuanda’s 
as well as one far less vulnerable to communist influence. 

But the essential thing is to prevent an Indonesian quarrel 
from degenerating into an international one. If, by en- 
couraging the rebels, the West also stimulated the com- 
munist powers to aid the Jakarta regime—if Russian tech- 
nicians and Chinese “ volunteers ” in Migs landed in Java— 
the thing that both the West.and the rebels want to avoid 
would have come to pass. There would be little joy in 
having a friendly government in Sumatra and the outer 
islands if Java, with its vast and already red-tinted popula- 
tion, were transformed into a core of disaffection and a 
centre of Chinese communist influence in the south Pacific. 
It will -be best not to hurry with recognition. 


LIFE PEERS 


Labour’s Dilemma 


HE Life Peerages Bill got a lukewarm reception in the 
House of Commons last week. The Labour party 
voted against it and a number of Tory backbenchers looked 
down their noses at it. These attitudes, however, are less 
important than the action which will now be taken by the 
Labour party. Two questions arise: will Mr Gaitskell 
agree to nominate Labour life peers, and will he, if and 
when he becomes Prime Minister, bring in a more drastic 
scheme of reform ? The answer to the second question is 
probably the more certain, for it seems inconceivable that 
the next Labour government will have time to worry about 
the Lords, except in the unlikely event of the Lords inviting 
destruction by opposing Labour’s pélicies. The fact that 
there is a strong body of opinion in the Labour party which 
favours a single chamber Parliament—although he himself 
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does not—makes it even more likely that Mr Gaitskell would 
shy as far away as he can from grappling with this problem, 
at any rate during his first four or five years in Downing 
Street. 

What is not so clear is his attitude to the immediate life 
peerages scheme. Labour last week put down an amend- 
ment which was not unfairly labelled “hysterical,” and 
there were a number of speeches to match. The amend- 
ment complained that the bill “leaves the House of Lords 
overwhelmingly hereditary in character and with unim- 
paired powers to frustrate and obstruct the will of the 
elected representatives of the people” ; Mr Bevan called 
the whole life peers operation a “ slimy trick.” Admittedly, 
this amendment and this oratory were largely smoke-screens 
to obscure Labour’s inability to agree on a policy of its 
own; but Mr Gaitskell will now look rather odd if, 
as soon as the bill becomes law, he decides that he can 
gracefully forget them and co-operate in naming the first 
batch of life peers. What, however, is his alternative? To 
stand by and watch Labour’s already pitifully inadequate 
representation in the Lords erode further, as time takes its 
toll of the elderly Labour peers ? Or to lay down an edict 


‘that his supporters must, in their socialist conscience bound, 


accept hereditary peerages only ? 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


How Liberal a Rhodesia? 


IR ROY WELENSRY, the prime minister of the Federation 
S of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has good reason to feel that 
he has come well out of the events of the last few weeks. The 
defeat of Mr Todd, the ex-prime minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, has not caused a split of the federal party in 
Southern Rhodesia, a split which would have spread to Sir 
Roy’s own supporters. The lobbying of the emissaries of 
the African Affairs Board in London has not led to the 
rejection of the federal franchise bill by the Commons ; and 
on implementation of this bill turn all Sir Roy’s plans to 
achieve a degree of African participation in government, 
which, without frightening his followers, will yet enable him 
to claim that he has fulfilled the charter of the federal bond. 
On the basis of this claim, he will plan his appeal for the 
grant of “higher status,” if not independence, in 1960. 

How liberal, in fact, do these events leave policy in 
Rhodesia ? In Southern Rhodesia, Sir Patrick Fletcher, 
who engineered Mr Todd’s downfall, has been rejected ; 
he is out of the cabinet, but Mr Todd is still in it though 
not, as one would have wished, with the portfolio of native 
affairs, which would have best demonstrated to Africans 
that his policies go marching on. Mr Todd has, however, 
impressively demonstrated that he regards the unity of the 
federal’ party, and therefore the survival of Sir Roy’s 
government, as being of supreme importance for the 
country—and for the Africans themselves. The new prime 
minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
has shown that he is just as determined to heal the 
incipient split in the centre party, and to lead it, united 
and in a condition to fight, in the next elections. 

If this is not the happiest possible outcome, it is probably 
the happiest that was to be expected in the hard practicali- 
ties of politics. But now the problem for Sir Roy and Sir 
Edgar is, with Mr Todd’s help, to prove to Africans that 
they are not the losers. If this is not done, the story will 
nevertheless end unhappily ever after. They can begin to 
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solve the problem in two ways. First, they should not gloat 
over the failure of the African Affairs Board’s plea to 
London—but uphold its dignity and propriety. Secondly, 
now that Sir Roy has his franchise bill, he should, poor 
thing that it is, ensure that he carries through its provisions 
with scrupulous fairness. Above all, he should do all he 
can to encourage Africans to register, and he should lean 
over backwards to apply the literacy test liberally. The white 
rulers of Rhodesia got no blank cheque in the House of 
Commons this week. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Home Truths for France 


N the fortnight since the French bombing of the village 
I of Sakiet on the Tunisian frontier, the barometer of 
Franco-Tunisian relations has veered a point or two—but 
only from stormy back towards unsettled. Both states have 
lodged complaints with the Security Council—Tunisia 
about French aggression and threats to its security, France 
about frontier violations by units helping the Algerian 
rebels from Tunisian soil. The Security Council has 
adjourned the matter, thanks to acceptance by both parties 
of Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposal that American and British 
“ good offices ” shall be used to promote a settlement. The 
offer will be pointless if France remains determined to 
handle its quarrel with Tunis as an issue unconnected with 
its need for a settlement in Algeria. The two matters are 
indissolubly linked, and it is time its Nato allies pressed this 
truth home. 

Unless they do so, incidents must occur and North 
Africans who are at present still inclined to look westward 
for helpers and mediators are bound to turn into Titos, if 
not into Nassers. How else is one to read the omens of the 
fortnight ? First there were the French garrisons in Tunisia 
besieged, French consulates ordered to close, Tunisian 
demands for French evacuation of Bizerta. Then came a 
sensible mellowing of the Tunisian attitude as a result of 
western sympathy, followed by a renewal of supplies to the 
garrisons and a hint that a Nato base at Bizerta might be 
acceptable. Next, the French government announces that 
its consulates must stay open, that Bizerta must remain a 
French port, and that, in battle in Algeria, it has captured 
“ irrefutable evidence ” of the use of Sakiet as a rebel base. 
It has also said that it will evacuate and mine a strip of 
dead-man’s-land along the length of the Algero-Tunisian 
frontier. This procedure would have two merits: it would 
lessen the FLN’s capacity to call on outside help ; it would 
also explode the argument often advanced in Paris that 
Algeria, but for Tunisian aid, would have been subdued by 
now. 

Nothing but trouble lies ahead if matters slither along in 
the gait they have assumed, which stems from France’s 
false conception that Algeria can be conquered without 
losing the diplomatic battle in the rest of Africa. 


ARAB UNION 


A Second Merger 


ARD on the heels of Egypt’s and Syria’s united republic, 

the kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan have federated into 

an Arab Union. The motive behind both moves is the 
same—a desire to capitalise the yearning of all Arabs for the 
fulfilment of a dream: the making of a single Arab state that 
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will count in the world as Arabs have not counted since 
the Crusades. Hence the cheering crowds in all four 
capitals. Whether in the long run the two unions fuse, or 
whether they become rivals, depends only on themselves. 
The problem which the two unions create for King Saud is 
discussed on page 676.) 

The outlook seemed bright enough when President 
Nasser sent King Feisal of Iraq a congratulatory tele- 
gram on a move which he called “a mere stage in the long 
struggle for total Arab unity,” but since then semi-official 
Egyptian mouthpieces have switched from the lyrical to the 

critical and say the 
arrangement be- 
\\, tween Baghdad and 
\y Amman was made 
with the blessing 
not only of the west 
but of Israel. This 
SUORDAN \ classic way of damn- 
|} ing an unwanted 
SAUDI ARABIA development will be 
—___  . swallowed by many 

gullible Arabs. 

Yet it is nonsense ; the western powers derive no benefit 
whatsoever from a division of the Arab world into two 
hostile camps in which they (as supporters of the Baghdad 
Pact) appear to back the less radical, and therefore the less 
popular. The best they can now hope for is a neutral 
Middle East that stops talking, patches its own internal 
quarrels, and gets on—whether in one group or two—with 
the developments that will increase the standard of living 
of its poorer inhabitants. The poorest, be it noted, inhabit 
both unions ; they are the Arab refugees in Jordan and the 
peasant population of upper Egypt. Dazzled by the lights 
of Cairo, few Asian Arabs know this last hard fact. 
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The Unions Compared 


N their agreement to federate, King Hussein and King 

Feisal have clearly set out to show that they can equal 
the union of Syria and Egypt. The two units are alike in 
that each wishes to unify flags, foreign policies, armies, 
diplomatic representation abroad, customs and education. 
The real test, as far as the Arabs are concerned, is the extent 
to which these intentions are fulfilled, and to which the 
egotism of states and rulers is submerged in the movement 
towards unity. 

The kings may well have the more difficult task, 
for although by temperament Damascus is the least 
biddable of the four capitals, the authoritarian arrange- 
ment made by Cairo is the more clear-cut of the 
two. The Baathist apostles of unity have submitted 
Syria to Egypt much more than Jordan has lost its 
identity in Iraq. Whereas President Nasser is all-powerful 
in the Republic, both monarchs are to retain their thrones 
in the Federation ; and whereas Syria is to have only 25 per 
cent of the seats in a joint assembly nominated by President 
Nasser, Jordan is to have 50 per cent of the seats in the 
federal assembly—an unusual proportion, since Iraq not 
only has nearly four times Jordan’s population but will be 
financing the union. Indeed, the opening paragraph of the 
agreement between King Hussein and King Feisal empha- 
sises the continuing separateness of Iraq and Jordan and 
the second, with a backward glance no doubt at the 
Baghdad Pact, emphasises that only treaties and commit- 
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ments entered into after federation are binding on both 
countries. The very choice of the banner of the Arab 
Revolt of 1917 emphasises the old order rather than the 
new, whereas, the Republic, with its Egyptian Revolution- 
Baathist background, is the essence of the new. 

There is, in short, evidence that the conservative 
approach to unity will make it difficult for the kings and 
their governments to convince the Arab world that their 
union is real. Yet, if they seriously desire to make it so, 
there are factors very much on their side. The assets of 
the royal union are less dramatic, no doubt, but they are 
more practical: Iraq and Jordan have a common frontier, 
currency based on the same standard and the revenue from 
Iraqi oil. If these assets were used to real purpose, if, for 
example, Iraqi money were used to remove Jordan’s depen- 
dence on American aid, the real value of their union would 
count considerably, by Arab standards, against the prestige 
of President Nasser as the man who cut the painter with 
western imperialism. Even so, the Arabs would expect 
Jordan to lose its identity altogether and Iraq to cut its other 
western ties by leaving the Baghdad Pact. 

The problem belongs essentially to Iraq, Jordan having 
nothing to lose except a throne that it cares little about. 
Whichever way the decisions go, Iraq will have to shoulder 
the responsibility for them, and acquire in the process little 


credit for those that go right and much opprobrium for 
those that go wrong. 


ROYAL NAVY 


Agonising Reappraisal 


HIS week’s naval reorganisation deserves a warm wel- 
a aie: It will release 7,000 seamen now ashore for 
sea-going duties, return 13,000 civilians to productive 
industry, take 10,000 workmen abroad off the navy’s payroll, 
and save £15 million a year from the naval budget. There 
has been an outcry in the axed dockyard towns, but the only 
real criticism is whether the knife has cut quickly enough or 
deeply enough. There may be a case for more generous 
severance pay for the unestablished dockyard workers ; but 
there is none for the demands made by the trade unions 
that the reduced work should be spread. The .object of a 
cut in Government expenditure is to release resources ; the 
naval vote is not part of the country’s social services. 
The way in which the economies have been made seem 
broadly right : to cut whole dockyards and establishments 
right out, to amalgamate establishments doing allied types 
of research, to concentrate on the most up-to-date facilities 
and abandon those which would be expensive to modernise 
—all this irrespective of local social claims. Pruning 
all round would have been the worst way to dock the sea- 
dog’s tail, and, despite political pressures, thé navy seems 
to have avoided this. It is significant, however, what a small 
seagoing fleet is being maintained out of the Admiralty’s 
£330 million a year: 4 aircraft carriers, 6 cruisers, 24 
destroyers, and some 30 frigates, 39 submarines and a fringe 
of minor craft seem a small mouthful of teeth. The reason 
for this is not only the tremendous cost of modern ships, 
and the uncertainty of the navy’s role even as redefined, 
but also the fact that the navy is in the throes of a tech- 
nological revolution: nuclear propulsion, nuclear sub- 
marines, guided missile ships, and infinitely more compli- 
cated weapons are coming in as the era of visual firing passes 
out. The navy does well to skimp on new building until it 
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can embody these new devices, but meanwhile, even as 
docked this week, the long tail on land continues to wag an 
absurdly small dog at sea. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


The Perinatal Risk 


T has long been realised that the spectacular drop in 
I infant mortality since 1939 has occurred mainly among 
the older babies. So once the total infant mortality rate 
(that is, the deaths per 1,000 live births of all babies under 
a year old) fell to below 30, attention began to be con- 
centrated on the deaths of babies in the first four weeks of 
life (the neonatal deaths), which were accounting for more 
than half of the total. Yet, since 1950—the year it first fell 
below 30—the infant mortality rate in England and Wales 
kas fallen to 23.7 (in 1956), and it is still the drop in post- 
natal deaths (of babies aged 1-12 months) that is responsible 
for most of the improvement. The neonatal rate was 16.8 
in 1956, compared with 18.5 in 1950. The postnatal rate, 
on the other hand, was only 6.8, compared with 11.1. The 
postnatal rate for all babies had thus fallen to below the 
prewar rate (8) for the Registrar-General’s social class I—a 
measure of the astonishing levelling up of the standard of 
infant care, and of the standard of living in general, since 
the war. Closer attention to neonatal deaths, on the other 
hand, has shown, first, that they are mainly due to pre- 
maturity or to faulty development or to something going 
wrong at the birth 
or to a combination 
of these factors, all 
of which are less 
influenced by en- 
vironment and the 
new drugs than are 
the’ infections, the 
main cause of post- 
natal deaths. 
Secondly, it has 
been realised that 
most of these neo- 
natal deaths occur 
in the first week of 
life and should be 
grouped with stillbirths, which have also remained compara- 
tively high and which have the same causes. 

Thus, the phrase perinatal mortality has been coined to 
describe the combined death rate of babies born dead and 
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_those who die in the first week of life. The accompanying 


diagram shows how the perinatal rate (per 1,000 live and 
stillbirths) has fallen only a little in the last ten years, 
whereas once the first week has been safely passed, the 
death rate has been more than halved. A close study is 
therefore being made of perinatal deaths to see how many 
are preventable. Recently, the National Birthday Trust 
Fund announced that it is carrying out a nationwide inquiry, 
which will cover all births in the first week of March and all 
stillbirths and neonatal deaths in the three months March, 
April and May. It is an investigation that has not been 
undertaken before, at least for this purpose and on this 
scale, and it is to be hoped that the organisers will have 
the co-operation of all the mothers, doctors and midwives 
concerned. It is not often that form-filling can be regarded 
as potentially life-saving. 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHILDS BRANCH: 1: FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
HOLTS BRANCH - KIRKLAND HOUSE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1 


Associated Banks 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
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4 DIFFERENT EARTHMOVERS a: your fingertips! 


CARRY-TYPE 
SCRAPER 


BULLDOZER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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= ) 4-in-1 ATTACHMENT 





INTERNATIONAL 
SKID-SHOVEL B-6-K3 


Available with regular 1} cu. yd. bucket, 1 cu. yd. senna bucket, 
bullangledozer attachment, grubber blade attachment or 
scarifier attachment. 


A line to the address below will bring you fully 
descriptive literature —and the address of your nearest 
International Construction Equipment Dealer who will 
gladly arrange a demonstration. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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LETTERS 








The American Economy 


Sir—Your New York correspondent in 
his piece entitled “ Consumers Wait and 
See” in your issue of February 8th 
makes serious errors in describing the 
behaviour of American consumers and 
the effect of their behaviour upon the 
current recession in the United States. 

It is not accurate to describe American 
consumers as “not buying.” It is true 
that there has been a drop in the pur- 
chases of automobiles and durable 
consumer goods—a drastic drop in the 
purchases of cars in January. But 
smaller purchases of durables.have been 
more than offset by larger purchases of 
non-durables. Retail sales of durables 
in January were 1.5 per cent below 
January, 1957, but sales of non-durables 
were 7.2 per cent more than a year ago. 
Total retail sales in January (adjusted 
for seasonal factors) were 4.2 per cent 
above January, 1957, when the country 
was threatened by inflation and when 
there was widespread belief that people 
were spending too much. Your New 
York correspondent made a bad guess 
when he said “the figures for January 
will show little, if amy, change over 
1957.” Furthermore, January sales were 
only four-tenths of one per cent below 
the all-time high of last July. 

Your New York correspondent mis- 
stated the facts when he said that “on a 
month to month comparison retail sales 
have been declining since August.” 
Retail sales declined from July to 
November, but they increased in both 
December and January, and in January 
(after correction for seasonal factors) were 
higher than in any month since August. 
A remarkable fact about retail sales in 
January is that an increase of 0.7 per 
cent over December occurred in the face 
of the largest month-to-month increase 
in unemployment since the monthly 
labour force survey was started in I94I. 
Rising retail sales in the face of a big 
increase in unemployment does not look 
like lack of confidence on the part of 
consumers. 

One final observation, The. contrac- 
tion in the United States is confined to 
a limited part of the economy—the pro- 
duction and sale of consumer durables, 
industrial equipment, and industrial 
building. These contracting parts of the 
economy are less than half as large, 
measured by expenditures, as the 
expanding parts—the service industries, 
residential building, and government 
purchases of goods and services. The 
concentrated and limited nature of the 
recession is indicated by the fact that 
64 per cent of the drop in the non- 
agricultural employment of wage and 
salaried workers since August has 
occurred in the manufacture of durable 
goods, which accounts for less than one- 
fifth of all wage and salary employment 
outside of agriculture. In the three 
large fields of wholesale and retail trade, 





government, and services, which to- 
gether provide more than three-fifths of 
all non-agricultural wage and salaried 
employment, the drop in employment 
between August and January was less 
than one-tenth of one per cent.—Yours 
faithfully, 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
Harvard University 


Central Africa 


Smr—Have not things come to a pretty 
pass when you advise Parliament to 
approve a bill—the Rhodesian franchise 
bill—which you yourself describe as 
“clearly a mean... measure”? All are 
ostensibly agreed that the prime issue in 
the Federation is better race relations. 
A mean measure will hardly help. 

May I also quarrel with your two con- 
clusions? You stress the need to 
liberalise and entrench the franchise. 
But this bypasses the fact that Africans 
have no use for paper entrenchments. 
You also argue that the African Affairs 
Board is not killed by two adverse 
rulings. In African eyes “and in the 
existing context? This strikes me as 
an insensitively facile judgment.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 
Bletchley 


East Africa 


Str—In your note entitled “Damning 
Mr Davidson” you have certainly very 
roundly damned the East African 
governments for exercising their right 
of refusing entry permits to individuals. 

As one who was a minister of the 
Kenya government during the Mau 
Mau rebellion and very deeply con- 
cerned with security, perhaps you will 
allow me to give the other side to 
this question. In doing so I am only 
interested in the principle and not the 
individual, of whom I have ne know- 
ledge, whatever. 

East Africa is a territory containing 
many millions of people still living in 
the very earliest stages of civilisation and 
who can very easily be roused to violence 
by the words and writings of quite well 
meaning people who judge them to have 
the balance and restraint that many years 
of evolution have given to the British. 
The real responsibility for these simple 
people and the maintenance of peace 
must rest with the governments of the 
East African territories and not as you 
suggest with the Colonial Office ; were 
it otherwise the inhabitants would lose 
confidence in their immediate govern- 
ment with unfortunate results, both 


. economic and political. 


The right to refuse entry to an indi- 
vidual visitor is very sparingly exercised 
and to anyone less biased than The 
Economist against colonial governments 


interpretation has __ its 
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it should be clear that when three 
governments in East Africa, as well as 
the Federation of Central Africa, are in 
agreement in a particular case they must 
have very considerable justification. We 
in Kenya have just passed through an 
emergency where many thousands of 
Africans lost their lives, often in circum- 
stances of peculiar horror, and the Kenya 
government was certainly not helped at 
that difficult time by the unwise expres- 
sions of sympathy with Mau Mau aims 
published in certain newspapers in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. It is for these 
reasons that governments in African 
territories have on occasion to sacrifice 
the liberal principles of free speech and 
free entry to the overriding need for 
maintaining law and order, without 
which there can be no hope of African 
progress. 

As usual you seize the opportunity to 
attack Europeans in Africa and imply 
that the immigration law is being used 
by the Kenya government against indi- 
viduals in order to placate what, with a 
curious use of terminology, is referred 
to as “suburban white society.” 

This is an entirely unjustifiable attack 
on a government, the majority of whom 
are colonial civil servants imbued with 
the high traditions of that service, and is 
unworthy of the brilliant impartiality 
which distinguishes The Economist 
articles on political and economic affairs 
in Great Britain.—Yours faithfully, 


Kenya. L.R. Maconocuie WELWwoop 


The Labour Party 


StirR—One convincing retort to Mr 
Miliband’s version of Laski’s view is to 
ask him to look at Laski’s “The State 
in Theory and Practice,” pp. 274-5. “In 
the choice between peaceful transfor- 
mation and the maintenance of privilege 
at the cost of conflict,” wrote Laski, “ the 
owners of property now [1935] as in an 
earlier day, are prepared rather to fight 
for their legal privileges than to give 
way. That attitude is shown not merely 
by the barbaric overthrow of democratic 
institutions in Fascist countries. It is 
shown even more clearly (my italics) by 
the resistance to social reform in ‘the 
United States and Great Britain.” ° “’ 

However, Mr Miliband’s private 
own interest. 
According to him, “vested interests” 
are “exceedingly unlikely to accept the 
electors’ verdict should Labour seek to 
effect those fundamental changes in the 
economic and social system to which it 
is pledged by its constitution.” 

I should like to know, first of all, what 
“fundamental” means. What evidence 
can Mr Miliband produce for saying that 
“none of the legislative measures of the 
post 1945 period (except possibly iron 
and steel nationalisation) involved such 
fundamental changes”; and what evi- 
dence he can produce for saying that the 
nationalisation of iron and steel did in- 
volve such fundamental changes? He 
seems to come precious near to arguing 
that a “fundamental change” can be 
identified as any change that provokes 
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its victims to resistance. If that is so, 
his statement is a mere tautology. 

Mr Miliband is right in saying that 
the British Iron and ‘Steel Federation 
refused to “ co-operate with the Govern- 
ment even after the measure (the Iron 
and Steel Nationalisation Act) became 
law.” Is he inferring from this that the 
Federation was breaking the law? If 
so, perhaps he will produce evidence for 
this ? I know of none. 

Even more strange, however, is Mr 
Miliband’s argument that “the current 
pronouncements of the leaders of the 
[iron and steel] industry ” bear out his 
view that they “are exceedingly unlikely 
to accept the electors’ verdict.” Their 
pronouncements give no colour whatso- 
ever to this suggestion, and are as con- 
stitutional as Mr Miliband’s own pro- 
nouncement (54th Annual Conference 
of the Labour party, 1955) that “ we want 
this party to state that it stands un- 
equivocally behind the social ownership 
and contro] of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. .. .” 

Finally, Sir, what is one to make of 
Mr Miliband’s last suggestion—that The 
Economist itself, in saying that the first 
fruits of a Labour victory “will be 
something like economic catastrophe,” 
thereby indicates its intent “not to 
accept the electors’ verdict”? I sup- 
pose that when sterling declined in New 
York after the Rochdale election result 
announcement, Mr Miliband attributed 
it to a bankers’ ramp ?—Yours faith- 
fully, S. E. FINER 
University College of North 

Staffordshire, Keele 


Educational Statistics 


Sir—Most organisations endeavour to 
collect statistics which relate to the 
salient aspects of their responsibilities 
and to the not too distant past. But 
not the Ministry of Education, the extent 
of whose ignorance about the current 
facts with regard to the educational 
system is astounding. 

The White Paper on Technical Edu- 


cation announced steps rapidly to 
increase the number of students in 
scrence, engineering and _ technology, 


particularly in technical colleges. A 
number of questions were asked in the 
House of Commons on October 31st, 
November 28th, December 3rd and 
December 5, 1957, seeking information 
on progress in a number of respects. 
The answers by the Minister and Par- 
liamentary Secretary stated that 1955-56 
was the latest year for which information 
was available on the number of students 
enrolled, or the number of courses in 
advanced science and technology being 
conducted, in technical colleges. No in- 
formation could be supplied on whether 
students at colleges of advanced tech- 
nology were receiving financial aid from 
public funds or private industry. 

But it is not only that the facts, when 
available, are out of date: they are also 
all too often available only in unhelpful 
categories. 

Whether the cause is unsufficient staff 
at the ministry or an archaic system of 
reporting the information, the minister 
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must put it right. To decide policy on 
any rational basis and to see how far 
policies are bearing the right sort of 
fruit, up to date facts are essential. 

A thorough overhaul of the whole 
statistical system regarding education is 
urgent and cannot be deferred.—Yours 
faithfully, R. G. ForRESTER, 
Joint Parliamentary Hon. Secretary 
Scientific Advisory Committee 


Covered Arbitrage 


S1ir—Mr John Spraos, in his letter pub- 
lished in your issue of February 8th, 
agrees with your view, though for 
different reasons, that an inflow of 
dollars matched by forward dollar pur- 
chases does not lead to an increase of 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves. Both 
views are, in my opinion, mistaken. 

In your issue of February Ist you 
argue that when a bank making a spot 
purchase of sterling is asked to make a 
forward sale it finds it is difficult to effect 
and so te cover itself has to buy spot 
dollars and keep them until the forward 
contract matures. The City’s foreign 
exchange market is a much more efficient 
mechanism than seems to be realised, 
and the forward dollar market is par- 
ticularly well developed so that a bank 
can buy forward dollars for any reason- 
able amount and date with the greatest 
of ease. Thus spot purchases to cover 
forward deals are never needed, and are 
certainly not the usual practice as you 
imply. 

Mr Spraos reluctantly recognises this, 
but puts forward a sophisticated argu- 
ment that if the widening of the forward 
dollar premium created by the forward 
purchases of dollars as cover for funds 
for the time being in London, “ does not 
breed any sterling bulls, this balancing 
of demand and supply in the forward 
market would come about almost entirely 
through a redistribution of deals between 
spot and forward markets, in effect, that 
is, through ‘leads’ and ‘lags’ in trade 
induced by a widening of the forward 
dollar premium.” 

This also is based on a lack of know- 
ledge of the foreign exchange market. 
Many of the deals are speculative or of a 
speculative nature. The decision to buy 
forward dollars instead of waiting to 
buy spot, or vice versa, is itself specula- 
tive. If this speculation is successful it 
helps to make the market and gives the 
trader a choice of alternatives which 
represent the view of the market as a 
whole, as well as providing him with 
fairly steady rates. One cannot speak 
about the forward market being deter- 
mined by “leads” and “lags,” which 
can only refer to leads and lags of trade. 
Trade is certainly not going to be 
affected by the small fluctuations in the 
rates as they exist at present ; al] that may 
be influenced is the method of payment 
and that is itself speculative. 

Normally the forward premium will be 
determined by the relative interest rate 
structures in the two centres ; if interest 
rates are higher in London than in New 
York this will create a demand for for- 
ward dollars as cover and thus result in 
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a dollar premium. Sterling bulls are not 
as rare as Mr Spraos believes, and to the 
extent to which they keep the premium 
down to a Jevel which makes interest 
arbitrage possible, to that extent they 
encourage a dollar inflow. The Bank of 
England may encourage this by selling 
dollars forward, or alternatively they may 
act in the opposite direction to discour- 
age the flow of funds to London if they 
consider that they are liable to be with- 
drawn suddenly. 

Thus a capital inflow, even if it is 
covered by a forward sale, does benefit 
the reserves. This seems self-evident, 
for if the dollars have flown in they must 
be inside. As soon as the disparity in 
interest rates lessens, however, this is 
liable to become a capital outflow and 
thus a drain on the reserves. 

So far all the arguments have assumed 
that changes in reserves published each 
month only take spot transactions into 
account ; and it is believed that the Bank 
of England’s figures do not in fact 
include forward deals. If they were 
included then some allowance could be 
made in the current reserve figure for 
funds likely to be withdrawn in future 
months in cases when the Bank has been 
selling dollars forward. In the present 
bullish atmosphere for sterling, however, 
it is probable that the Bank has in fact 
been buying forward dollars. It thus is 
perhaps best if the present practice 
remains unchanged, otherwise the situa- 
tion will be even more confused.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Reform Club 
SW1 


MiIcHAEL CONOLLY 


Polish Bishoprics 


Srr—The fact that, in the latest edition 
of the Vatican Directory, the dioceses in 
the German/Polish disputed territories 
are called bv their Polish names has 
indeed caused some sorrow at Bonn; 
but the change is not quite so demon- 
strative as your note on the subject 
would suggest. In previous issues of the 
Directory proper names, both local and 
personal, have been printed not in the 
vernacular, nor even in Latin, but in 
Italian: this has had some curious and 
confusing results (Munich, for example, 
being called Monaco), but it at least 
saved the Holy See from appearing in- 
voluntarily to express an opinion on dis- 
putes of this sort.—Yours faithfully, 


BRIAN BRINDLEY 
Junior Carlion Club, SW 


The Political Economy 
of Growth 


Sir—The “review” of my book that 
appeared in your issue of January 4th is 
a predictable piece of fair, unprejudiceé 
criticism giving the characteristic impres- 
sion of having been written sine ira et 
studio—in the best tradition of objective, 
“classless” scholarship—yYours faith- 
fully, 

Paut A. BARAN 
Stanford University, California 
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The Pressure Process 


British Pressure Groups 


By J. D. Stewart. 
Oxford University Press. 273 pages. 30s. 


Be illusion that pressure groups were 
a purely American phenomenon 
with no place in the British system of 
government was abandoned only slowly 
and reluctantly ; even after their exist- 
ence was admitted, no effort was made 
to assess the nature or magnitude of 
their operations. Mr Stewart’s inquiry 
into the role of pressure groups in 
relation to the House of Commons is 
the first book devoted to the subject, 
and it will be seized on eagerly by all 
students of British government. ‘They 
will find much to interest them, both in 
the general categories into which he 
divides the activities of pressure groups 
and in. his specific illustrations of their 
work. The style is gawky and the 
presentation uneven ; the perspective of 
the picture is sometimes marred by too 
much reliance on limited documentary 
evidence, and many questions are left 
unanswered, or even unasked. How 
much is the Chancellor swayed by the 
memoranda that flood in on him from 


all sides as he prepares his budget ?. 


How far-reaching is the influence of the 
National Farmers’ Union over agri- 
cultural ‘policy ? Was lobbying really 
effective in the equal pay campaign ? 
How do MPs react to constituency 
pressures ? And, though this is only 
on the borderline of Mr Stewart’s terri- 
tory, how much do groups with an 
interest operate indirectly through party 
machinery? ‘The reader is constantly 
tantalised by stories that are necessarily 
incomplete and problems that are passed 
over. He will turn eagerly to the few 
case studies of individual pressure 
groups that have been published and to 
those that’ are on their way—notably 
Professor Finer’s inquiry into lobbying 
by the transport industry. In due 
course, such monographs will provide 
the basis for a still more comprehensive 
examination of the function of pressure 
groups. Meanwhile Mr Stewart has 
provided a book: of major importance, 
throwing a flood of light on -an- unex- 
plored area of public affairs. 

It is, in fact, not pressure but advice 
that ‘constitutes the most important 
activity of pressure _groups—whether 
they be chambers of commerce or trade 
associations, trade unions. or 
gooders.” Mr Stewart.emphasises. how 
extensive is the access of such. bodies 
to government departments and how 
much consultation with interested -bodies 
goes on before the presentation of any 
bill or draft regulation to the House of 
Commons. The right of petition. is 
indeed being exercised so constantly in 
this way that grave fears have been 


expressed about the by-passing of Parlia- 





“ do- 


ment. Mr Stewart does not deal 
explicitly with these fears, but he makes 
it plain that pressure groups themselves 
still consider it worth while to bother a 
great deal about Parliament. They strive 
to get seats for their sympathisers and 
they persuade MPs to introduce bills or, 
much more important, to propose 
amendments to government bills ; they 
circularise all members and give expert 
briefings to their friends ; at times they 
attempt to whip up constituency pres- 
sure on individual members, and they 
consistently operate as though they 
believed that public opinion acting 
through the House of Commons was a 
major force in policy making on specific 
issues. 

However, after reading Mr Stewart’s 
book, one may doubt whether on most 
issues unselective lobbying has much 
effect. On a few subjects, such as 
Sunday opening and the prohibition of 
field sports, the conduct of MPs—left 
to a free vote—seems to have been 
swayed, but there are no clear instances 
of the government giving way on a 
major issue to backbench demands that 
have been inspired by lobbying from 
pressure groups. Most British pressure 
groups in fact lack the control over 
popular votes or campaign funds that in 
America are among the main weapons 
for influencing individual politicians. 

There is, of course, the special case 
of sponsored MPs. There are over a 
hundred of these in the present Parlia- 
ment, almost all of them Labour 
(although the National Union of 
Teachers has found it possible to con- 
tribute to the support of members on 
both sides of the House). The trade 
unions that finance these MPs plainly 
consider it worth while to have their 
avowed spokesmen in the House and, 
although the Committee of Privileges 
described the relationship between 
member and sponsor as “one of great 
difficulty and delicacy,” there is sur- 
prisingly. little evidence of its abuse ; a 
similarly. favourable verdict can be 
passed on the conduct of MPs on both 
sides of the House who have business 
connections. 

Mr Stewart’s conclusion in this, the 
first considered study of British pressure 
groups, is an optimistic one. Their 
operation seems to him healthy. The 
sillier groups and the more objectionable 
tactics meet with little success. Those 
with influential support and with some- 
thing to say are assured of a hearing, but 
seldom a decisive influence on the 
shaping of policy. The national interest 
may occasionally be forgotten in the 
busy press of group demands, but, on 
the whole, Mr Stewart’s exposure of an 
unfamiliar segment of the process of 
government does not turn out to be an 
exposé 
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The Nature of Economic 
Decision 


Time in Economics 


By G. L. S. Shackle. 
North Holland Publishing Co. 
III pages. 650 guilders. 


ROFESSOR SHACKLE is one of the 

backroom boys of economic theory. 
He writes not at all for the general 
public, very rarely indeed for the intelli- 
gent - layman - with - a - smattering, and 
there is evidence that even his academic 
peers—or those of them who do not 
inhabit the same suite of back rooms— 
find his work forbiddingly stiff. In this 
small book, which reproduces a series of 
lectures delivered last year at Rotterdam 
University, he succinctly reports on that 
work in frontroom language ; and thus 
gives a chance to a wider audience to 
find out—at the cost of considerable but 
not unpleasurable mental effort—what 
he is driving at. 

What he is driving at turns out to be 
revolutionary : an attack on the meta- 
physical underpinnings of analysis. 
Economics, he argues, has looked far 
too slavishly to the physical sciences for 
its model. The physical sciences are 
essentially timeless ; or rather time, to 
them, is a dimension indistinguishable 
from ‘other dimensions. In the study of 
human behaviour it is essential to accept 


the fact that the past is past, water over - 


the dam, and the future is future, essen- 
tially unknowable. Human decisions are 
the stuff of economics ; and except in 
the heroic abstraction of static analysis, 
uncertain expectations accordingly hold 
—or should hold—an absolutely central, 
not a peripheral, place in economic 
theory. Decisions are made at a moment 
of time, concerning actions to be taken, 
and consequences to be enjoyed or 
endured, at future moments. Some out- 
comes, when imaginatively envisaged at 
this moment of decision, look more pos- 
sible—are less “ potentially surprising” 
—than others ; some have more power 
than others to “focus” attention by 
reason of their outstanding attractive- 
ness or undesirability. Past experience 
influences both the degree of potential 
surprise attaching to different imagined 
outcomes and the subjective attitude to 
these of decision-takers ; it does not 
determine in any exact or predictable 
way what the decisions will be. 

The range of humanly probable deci- 
sions can be theoretically and indeed 
mathematically studied, and a lively 
controversy in the learned periodicals is 
concerned with ‘the criteria according to 
which they are made. (In the current 
Economic Fournal one aspect of this 
controversy is taken a stage further than 
in “Time in Economics.”) 


tion, of determinable response to 
changes in data, would be shattered 
even were Mr Shackle’s major assertion 
of free will to be rejected ; decisions may 
be essentially determinate in the sense 
that the human will is, like everything 
else, subject to ironclad causal law, but 
they are assuredly not determinable from 
economic evidence. 


But the - 
mechanistic picture of economic causa-’ 
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All this: may seem highly abstract and 
non-operational, and so indeed it is 
when considered in isolation. But the 
approach through uncertainty and expec- 
tation can illuminate problems highly 
resistant to mechanistic theory. Mr 
Shackle briefly sketches three examples 
—the momentum of investment, the 
multiplier, and the rate of interest— 
warning the reader that each sketch is 
simplified, a “ceteris paribus” exercise. 
The most important upshot of his argu- 
ment, however, should be a distrust of 
macroeconomic models, with their im- 
personal interacting magnitudes, as 
accurate forecasting instruments. 
Economic policy, shown as concerned 
with the essentially unpredictable, can 
never be a matter of the scientifically 
accurate manipulation of taps and sluices 
according to indications read off statisti- 
cal gauges; it must be, with whatever 
aid such readings and mechanisms may 
give, a political art. The conclusion is 
nonetheless valuable for being negative. 


Too Long a Lusiad 


Portugal 


By J. B. Trend. 


Benn. 218 pages. 27S. 


A SMALL country can have altogether 
too much history to bear ; and this is 
probably more true of Portugal than of 
any other state. Professor Trend speaks 
of the nineteenth-century Portuguese as 
“bent beneath the weight of a past 
which had left them in a moth-infected 
wardrobe of historical costumes.” He 
hopes and believes that that is now all 
over, though he is not uncritical of the 
discreet dictatorship of Dr Salazar. 
Other observers may not feel so sure. 
There are many symptoms of vigour in 
Portugal today, but even a tradition- 
loving Englishman is apt to find the hand 
of history weighing too heavily on him 
when he goes there. And Professor 
Trend himself seems to bow to it. This 
volume in the series, “ The Nations of 
the Modern World,” unlike most of its 
companions, is almost exclusively his- 
torical. It enters the twentieth century 
with barely ten pages to go. : 

Once accepted as a pageant of history, 
however, it is an excellent blend of live- 
liness and learning. Heroic and fantastic 
figures crowd the scene: the Moors who 
have left their mark for ever in the 
south; the Burgundian counts and 
crusaders who drove them back; Nun 
Alvares and the Master of Avis, who 
saved Portugal from absorption into 
Spain ; Sebastian, the chivalrous maniac 
whose fatal adventuring let Spain in 
again ; and, of course, the men of the 
great oceans, Henry the Navigator, 
Gama, Albuquerque, and Camoens, who 
in “ The Lusiads ” wrote both Portugal’s 
epic and, as Oliveira Martins remarked, 
its epitaph. 

Mr Trend deals deftly and vigor- 
eusly with these and all the other 
dramatis persone, from Dom Denis, the 
poet-king who planted the trees by which 
so much of Portugal still lives, to the 
eighteenth-century dynamo Pombal, and 
the great novelist Eca de Queiroz. But 
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always in the background he shows us 
the eternal Portuguese people, so sharply 
different from their passionately pole- 
mical Castilian neighbours; dreamers 
and men of practical talents alike reflect- 
ing the countryman’s instinctive dislike 
of futile controversy and avoidable un- 
pleasantness.* The Portuguese likes to 
have a cosy family relationship, even 
with God. That may be the main 
reason why Dr Salazar’s sometimes 
draconian paternalism excites surpris- 
ingly little resentment. 


Battle of Battleships 
Jutland 


By Captain Donald Macintyre. 
Evans. 210 pages. 18s. 


UTLAND and controversy are insepar- 
J able. Much, perhaps too much, has 
been written about it. Why did the 
British fleet fail to exert its preponder- 
ance ? How far was Jellicoe, the man 
who could have lost the war in an after- 
noon, at fault? Was Beatty too head- 
strong? Did Scheer, given the tactical 
brilliance of his turn-away, really quite 
know what a trap he was in? The 
merit of this, the latest book on the 
battle, is that it not only describes the 
battle (almost ship by ship, shell by 
shell), but also analyses it dispas- 
sionately. Captain Macintyre does not 
grind an axe (which is a welcome relief) 
and he does expose faults in both fleets. 

According to this book, Jellicoe’s 
principal error appears to have been that, 
having got between the German fleet 
and its home ports, he failed to antici- 
pate adequately enough the possibility 
of the German fleet crossing his wake 
in the night and failed to realise the true 
significance of the flashes and sounds of 
the night action fought as he steamed 
south. Yet in the earlier actions, the 
British Grand Fleet failed to live up to 
Fisher’s dictum: “ hit first, hit hard and 
keep hitting.” And that cannot simply 
be put down to defective shells. Could 
it possibly be that the British Navy at 
the height of its power had grown a 
shade too confident ? 


Indian Growing Pain 


Trade Union Movement in India 


By A. S. and J. S. Mathur. 
Chaitanya Publishing House, Allahabad. 
303 pages. 10 rupees. 


HE future orientation of uncommitted 
nations is of such importance that a 
serious study, such as the Mathur 
brothers have produced, of one of 
India’s major democratic institutions 
must command attention. This scholarly 
and balanced picture of Indian trade 
unionism, moreover, reflects the positive 
influence of the British connection in 
both method and content: despite 
stylistic flaws, it promises to become a 
classical textbook in the best traditions 
of British pragmatic research. 
Although the second world war and 
India’s subsequent independence have 
unleashed forces favourable to its growth 
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and consolidation, the progress of trade 
unionism is uncertain. Less than 3 per 
cent of the working population and only 
one-quarter of town workers are union 
members ; yet there is a growing pro- 
liferation of small unions. There are 
many reasons for this paradox. Despite 
industrialisation, agriculture and the 
cottage industry predominate; many 
workers are still hired out by “ jobbers ”; 
indifference, especially among women, is 
reinforced by poverty ; religion acts as a 
brake ; States and political parties have 
their own unions, which serves to frag- 
ment, not to unite them ; the advanced 
character of union legislation, partially 
inherited from the Raj, and not fought 
for as in Britain, has delayed the move- 
ment’s maturity, for union rights remain 
in advance of the members’ ability to 
make use of them. 

Clearly, trade unions cannot meet 
their social and political responsibilities 
unless they first effectively discharge 
their industrial functions. Unhappily, 
corruption, illiteracy and predilection 
for class warfare mar much of the 
leadership—ills which statutory inter- 
ference, such as compulsory arbitration 
and resulting litigiousness only exacer- 
bate. 

These growing pains point a moral. 
To secure, in a plural society, proper 
balance between unions, employers, 
government and community is difficult 
enough. Without a healthy trade union 
structure it is barely possible. India’s 
trade unions should prepare to meet this 
challenge. 


Reforming Germany 


The United States in Germany 
1944-55 


By Harold Zink. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 374 pages. 56s. 


7% American attempt to make over 
Germany according to the United 
States pattern was a grandiose do-it- 
yourself undertaking. Though the out- 
lines were planned far in advance, the 
victors did not envisage that there would 
be no German government of any kind 
to apply their reforms. There were 
other handicaps. The first few years 
were wasted, as far as democracy was 
concerned, because American military 
government was operating the punitive 
directive which emanated by way of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from a President 
who was influenced by the White- 
Morgenthau Plan for turning Germany 
into a land fit for cowherds. Moreover, 
the whole period of ten years during 
which power was progressively handed 
over to the Germans was short for 80 
great a task. It is, all in all, a wonder 
that so much was achieved. 

Professor Zink is well qualified to 
describe and assess the American task. 
He took part in the occupation, and is 
now professor of political science in 
Ohio University. He is a middle-of-the- 
road critic, who admits that the quality 
of many of the occupation officials was 
low largely because they were often 
recruited from army misfits. Occasion- 
ally the author understates the case for 
the Americans, as when he writes that 
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“the very real misery resulting from the 
shortages . . . during 1945-47 was the 
result of many factors, but the Nazi 
misdeeds and the disastrous defeat in 
war bulk large as causes. The American 
economic policy of revenge, punishment, 
quarantine and inaction intensified the 
shortages and consequent suffering, it is 
true, but were not the primary factors.” 
This is too mild a defence against 
German critics. In point of fact, the 
American Zone was on the Lucky 
Strike standard before currency reform, 
and benefited largely from the black 
market which spread from the PX 
stores, CARE parcels and UNRRA 
camps. 


However, Professor Zink sums up the 

result of American activities very fairly: 
There is evidence that the denazification 
programme for one was ill-conceived and 
literally impossible of execution, though, 
of course, some steps were required in 
this field. The programme involving a 
reconstruction of the German education 
system and curriculum along American 
lines may be cited as another instance 
beyond the limits of common sense, 
despite the weaknesses exhibited by -the 
German schools. The dismantling pro- 
gramme, though never implemented in 
the American Zone as it was in the 
Russian and British Zones, represents 
another activity which in retrospect 
seems definitely unjustifiable. ... At the 
same time it is only fair to note the 
valuable work done on a limited scale in 
curtailing the power of the guilds, pro- 
moting the activity of women in public 
affairs, and scheduling adult education 
groups to study local affairs, as well as 
the personal influence exercised by 
American officials in HICOG. 


When all is said and done, Federal 
Germany is a working democracy today, 
because it is prosperous, and prosperity 
would be unthinkable if it were not for 
$34 billion of American economic aid in 
the crucial years. For the time being, 
this amounts to success. 


London on Law 
Current Legal Problems, 1957 


Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwarzenberger. 


Stevens. 313 pages. 


35s. 
T most radical proposal in last year’s 
collection of current legal thoughts 
from London University is in the closing 
sentences of Mr D. J. Payne’s essay on 
compensation for industrial injuries. Mr 
Payne devotes a large part of his space 
to history and for some reason digresses 
in order to criticise the abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment ; but 
he finishes by suggesting that the liability 
of employers at common law should be 
confined to cases of serious personal 
fault and that the sums now paid in 
insurance premiums on _ employers’ 
liability policies be used to augment the 
industrial injuries fund. Compliance by 
employers with statutory provisions 
would be secured by the criminal law 
and not by both the civil and the 
criminal law. Few who have been con- 
cerned with litigation arising out of 
industrial accidents can deny that a thin, 
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sometimes almost artificial, line separates 
failure from success. The chief diffi- 
culty about Mr Payne’s idea, which 
deserves a further essay in the next 
volume, is that it would place employers 
in the unusual position of not being 
liable in tort to their employees, though 
everyone else is. 


The centenary of judicial divorce is 
celebrated by two essays, neither of 
which take us much further towards a 
solution of the problem (which is not 
surprising), and three contributors deal 
with constitutional subjects, including 
constitutions in Cyprus and Singapore. 
For some reason there is an essay on the 
reform of the Settled Land Act, a sub- 
ject which not only seems unsuitable 
for London University but which must 
also be very low on the list of possible 
reforms. 


Dr George J. Webber contributes a 
most useful though mostly uncritical 
account of recent trends in criminal 
justice. There are two matters among 
others which perturb those who are 
regularly engaged in the administration 
of the criminal law. One is the need 
for an overhaul of much of it ; the other 
is the need to review the methods used 
by the police for the questioning of 
suspects and the alleged obstacles placed 
in the way of the police by the judges’ 
rules. 


We are used to finding in this volume 
legal problems and sometimes suggested 
solutions: this is not a vintage year. 


International Economic Papers: 
Vclume 7 
Macmillan. 274 pages. 15s. 


The International Economic Association 
provides, in its latest set of translations, 
an even more mixed bag than usual. Two 
essays on demand, by Sismondi, date back 
to 1824; there is an interesting topicality 
about his treatment, which recognisably 
although unconsciously reflects _— the 
problems of the “ economic take-off.” An 
elegant essay by Einaudi exemplifies the 
traditional Italian concern with .the high 
theory of public finance. There is a 
peculiarly esoteric paper by Professor 
Gibrat on the lognormal distribution, com- 
prising part of his book “Les Inégalités 
Economiques.” From Sweden come Pro- 
fessor Lindahl’s paper on “ Basic Concepts 
of National Accounting” and Dr Kragh’s 
“Basic National Budgeting Model,” the 
former a refinement on the system used by 
the Economic Research Institute in Sweden, 
the latter an essay in single-period statics, 
based on Dutch practice. More interesting 
to the less specialised reader are the two 
papers from Poland by Dr Brus and Dr 
Oskar Lange. The one, picking his way 
with Agag-like delicacy among Marxist 
shibboleths, pleads for a pricing system 
which should bear some recognisable rela- 
tionship to economic realities ; the other, 
writing only a few weeks before the “ Octo- 
ber Revolution ” and presenting an “ Out- 
line for a Reconversion: Plan for the Polish 
Economy,” almost entirely eschews jargon, 
grimly describes an appalling economic 
mess, and proposes reforms which have 
since proved inadequate. The last paper 
in the collection, from the German of Dr 
Herbert Giersch, is an independent venture 
on to Mr James Meade’s territory, that of 
— theory as applied to international 
trade. 
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Trade Unions 


Two forthcoming books by 


B. C. ROBERTS 


(Author of Trade Union Government 
and Administration in Great Britain 31/6) 


The Trades Union Congress 
1868-1921, 


about 35/- 
National Wages Policy 
in War and Peace 
about 20/- 


Postage extra to prices quoted 
A good selection of books on Trade 


Unions and Industrial Relations, both 
British and American, always in stock. 


We post books to all parts of the world 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 












Utilizing World 


Abundance 
; L. ST. CLARE GRONDONA 


“Mr. Grondona’s system is more 
practical and timely now than ever 
before. It is economically sound, 
practical and desirable.” — GRAHAM 
HUTTON. 2\s. 







Selected Papers on 


Economic Theory 
KNUT WICKSELL 


A selection of the most important and 
interesting of Wicksell’s contributions 
to economic theory. Edited by 
Professor Erik Lindahl. 30s. 













Common sense 


about the Common 
Market 


E. STRAUSS 


A critical study of the projected 
European Common Market. 15s, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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| PLASTIC 
at home 
VERY HOME! 


Products extruded from UNION CARBIDE 
polyethylene plastics are invading 
households everywhere to such an extent 
that they’re quickiy becoming part 

of the natural surroundings. 


UNION CARBIDE polyethylene extrusion 
materials combine lightness, high flexibility, 
colorability and corrosion-moisture 
resistance. Quality is controlled to meet 

the most rigid specifications for every 
product from squeezable deodorant packages 
to flexible tubing. The skill and industry 

of UNION CARBIDE is an integral part of these 
truly outstanding plastics—plastics 

which are filling more and more of.man’s 
everyday needs. 


Versatile Union Carsive polyethylene 

is your key to greater profits. Get 

complete information by writing for booklet 
‘Union Carpe Polyethylene” PLE-2 
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PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


' UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


SO East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


The term UNION CARBIDE is a trade mark of 


Union Carbide Corporation. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States | 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Investigators Fall Out 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE House of Representatives” aptly named Subcom- 

mittee on Legislative Oversight has been tying itself 

into sensational knots over its much heralded grand 
review of what are called the regulatory agencies. At the 
end of last week and again on Monday it got into the absurd 
position of cross-examining the chief counsel whom it had 
dismissed about the half-developed investigatory leads con- 
tained in its own files. Dr Bernard Schwartz, one of the 
half dozen leading authorities 
on administrative law in the 
United States and the only 
American witness before Sir 9 V4? 
Oliver Franks’s Royal Commis- 
sion on the subject, had been 
engaged by the subcommittee 
to direct the staff‘ work in 
preparation for hearings and 
then to examine the witnesses. 
He had quarrelled vitriolically 
with the majority of the Con- 
gressmen of both parties on the 
subcommittee about the shape 
and tone of the hearings, had 
passed to the press information 
which he had accused the 
politicians of wanting to sup- 
press, and to cap it all had, 
when finally dismissed, made off 
with a selection of the files to 
Senator Morse, who, he clearly 
implied, had the public interest 
more robustly at heart than did 
his late employers. As a parting 
shot the fighting professor 
handed around to journalists a list of charges against the 
subcommittee and of insinuations about leading public 
personalities. 

Given this background, Dr Schwartz’s performance on 
the witness stand was a remarkable tour de force. The 
swarthy little professor switched\ with unfailing resource- 
fulness between the three parts that were forced on him: 
that of expert pronouncing on administrative law ; that of 
retiring investigator helpfully passing on uncompleted 
work ; and that of dismissed employee answering for alleged 
misconduct. Some members of the subcommittee were 
genuinely trying to seek guidance on the principles of public 
administration ; some were trying to use his answers to 
condemn him for “ smearing” individuals and absconding 
with files ; and Mr Harris, the chairman, was attempting 
to do both and look dignified at the same time. That task 
was made no easier by the accidents of seniority and party 





“A Thousand Apologies, Gentlemen. He’s a New Man” 





membership which placed Mr Moss, a beefy Californian 
Democrat who was Dr Schwartz’s most heated supporter, 
in the seat next to Mr Flynt, an acid-tongued Democrat 
from Georgia and the professor’s most relentless tormentor, 
Whenever Dr Schwartz was at his most lofty Mr Flynt 
pounced, Mr Moss lashed out, Mr Harris called order, and 
the two neighbours glared at each other. 

Consequently, specific abuses, all with a common theme 
of improper influence by powerful persons on the sup- 
posedly judicial decisions of 
the administrative agencies, have 
been brought out, not in a com- 
plete, orderly fashion, but as 
incidental to the subcommittee’s 
efforts to clear itself of Dr 
Schwartz’s charge of wilful 
suppression of the evidence. 
Nevertheless the spice of per- 
sonal drama has focused public 
attention on a subject that stood 
in dire need of daylight. The 
regulatory agencies are the 
instruments by which in the 
United States public control is 
exercised over private enter- 
prise. As such they are the 
forums in which the real 
struggles for power take place 
as opposed to the relatively 
anemic and even fictitious 
struggles between political 
parties. 

Some of these commissions— 
especially the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which 
allots radio and television channels, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which certifies scheduled airlines and hands out air 
routes, and to a lesser degree the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates railways and road hauliers— 
have scarce and extremely lucrative prizes to award. More- 
over, the political and economic stakes in such struggles may 
be even higher than the prize itself. For example, a bitterly 
contested and questionably decided battle over a major 
television channel in Boston was directly related to an 
old-fashioned war of extermination that is being fought 
between two of Boston’s daily newspapers. 

The whole purpose of the regulatory commissions is 
supposed to be to put such decisions “ outside politics.” 
But even their supposed independence suffers from ambi- 
guity. Congress claims that the agencies are an arm of 
the legislative branch, but their members are appointed by 
the President and their functions are part administrative, 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
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‘part judicial. Furthermore, in setting up the agencies Con- 
gress has often been extremely vague about the standards 
that they were to follow. In allotting television channels 
the FCC—which is the agency currently under the 
narrowest scrutiny—is supposed to be guided by “ public 
intérest, convenience or necessity,” but the commission 
itself has been left to develop a number of “ objective 
Criteria” for sorting out the applicants. In practice some 
Of. these criteria cancel each other out. The commission 
may be faced with as many as seven applicants for one 
‘valuable channel, each having some of the desirable qualifi- 
cations but lacking others. The initial decision is made 
by a professional examiner, who “ tries ” the case as between 
all the contestants. The lengthy record, often largely taken 
up with mud-slinging intended to reflect on the personal 
character of rival candidates, then goes to the commission, 
which frequently sits on it for two years before reaching 
a final decision that the professional staff then undertakes 
to explain by relating it to the criteria. 


HE inconsistencies of many of these justifications have 
if aroused the curiosity of earlier investigators than Dr 
Schwartz. In many locally sensitive cases the finding seems 
to have come first and the criteria to have been attached 
afterwards. Moreover, it is a matter of common observa- 
tion that many members of these commissions hobnob very 
freely with officials of the industries which they are regu- 
lating. The same is known to be true of the congressional 
committees which supervise the commissions, including the 
parent body of the subcommittee which employed Dr 
‘Schwartz. Finally, it was the unanimous finding of an 
earlier and quite differently constituted subcommittee that 


an air of informality . . . permeated the commission’s 
administrative process to a point where various members 
of the commission have repeatedly discussed with one or 
more parties the merits of pending cases—even going so 
far as to indicate how particular commissioners would vote. 


Indeed, one of the curiosities of the whole affair is that 
practically all that Dr Schwartz has dug out about the 
cordial relationship between commissioners and their indus- 
try, and about political intervention between the examiner’s 
report and the commissioners’ findings, has repeatedly 
appeared in print over the years, much of it in Mr Drew 
Pearson’s famous column. Unfortunately, although Mr 
Pearson is very often right in his highly defamatory 
exposures (for which he seldom seems to be sued) he has 
been wrong on a sufficient number of well-publicised 
occasions for him to forfeit something of his impact, 
so that the target.of one of his stories can shrug off 
exposure with a gay remark that this is “ just a rehash of a 
Pearson smear.” ; 

Since his break with the subcommittee Dr Schwartz has 
been heavily belaboured in the press both for his intem- 
perateness in turning on his employers before he had 
properly tested their sincerity and‘for publicising unproven 
assertions to justify his break. While the professor, does 
seem to have been prickly and truculent towards his political 
masters, it can be said in his defence that many a promising 
investigation has disappeared without trace in Washington 
because an idealistic counsel has crept away quietly after 
encountering the obstacles that confronted Dr Schwartz, 
most notably the inflicting on him of assistants who. were 
the minions and even the relatives of key Congressmen 
with -special interests to protect:.: . 
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As for the “ smearing ” and the resort to “ guilt by asso- 
ciation” which prompted the New York Herald Tribune 
to print photographs of the professor and Senator McCarthy 
side by side, Dr Schwartz ought not perhaps to have aban- 
doned his normally involved prose style in favour of the 
racier idiom of Mr Pearson. But in one eloquent passage 
from the witness stand Dr Schwartz did strike at the heart 
of the matter—the failure of public life in Washington to 
attract men of such stature that they know without being 


told what distances to keep from litigants whose suits they 
must decide. 


Prosperity on the Way? 


HE President cannot afford to be anything but optimistic 
T in public about the prospects of weathering the reces- 
sion, lest he undermine public confidence. But Mr Eisen- 
hower’s advisers have already regretted that in his message 
last week he led Americans to expect an. upturn next month. 
March may “ commence to see a pick-up in job opportuni- 
ties” as he said—in addition, presumably, to the seasonal 
return of farmers and construction workers to their tasks. 
But even if it does, the figures to be published in March 
will not show it ; they will be based on conditions early in 
February, the seasonal low for employment. 

Many economists, moreover, including, it appeared this 
week, Mr Hauge, the President’s personal economic assis- 
tant, are far from certain that, even if the recession has now 
nearly reached bottom, it will bounce right back. By January, 
industrial production had fallen nearly 10 per cent from the 
1956 peak, the extent of the fall during 1953-54. But only 
one of the five independent economists who wound up the 
hearings of the Joint Congressional Economic Committee 
believed that recovery would be on the way by next autumn 
unless the government took vigorous steps to stimulate it. 
The Administration’s plan is to hold its hand at least until 
April to see whether the economy is righting itself or 
whether stronger measures are needed than the further 
relaxation of credit, through lowering the reserve require- 
ments of commercial banks, which the Federal Reserve 
Board authorised this week. At the same time the Adminis- 
tration cannot seem to be standing idly by while Democratic 
Governors and Senators ride off with what may be the 
decisive issue of the autumn’s congressional elections. 

Much is therefore being made of hopeful developments 
in housebuilding, and in his message last week the President 
scraped together a long list of “ anti-recession ” activities. 
But this contained nothing new of any substance except the 
proposal for modernising the Post Office, a scheme drawn up 
before the clamour for public works broke out.~ The Joint 
Economic Committee has sharply demanded an-outline of 
other: spending projects, apart from defence, which. the 
Administration has ready for countering recession. It -has 
been thought that the Administration would prefer to try 
tax reduction, primarily for individuals, in this period of 
industrial over-capacity before embarking on a big public 
works programme. But Senator Knowland, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, this week showed a clear preference for 
public works ; they may be more rewarding politically for 
embattled Republican candidates. In any case, it would be 
useful to have Congress authorise such projects 5 one of the 
main arguments against public works is Wet 3 it takes so long 
to’ Bet them ‘under ‘way: - , eit ata. 
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THE SHERATON-BROCK 
WELCOMES YOU TO 
NIAGARA FALLS 


When you visit Canada or America you will find that the name standing 
for gracious hospitality and first-class travel accommodations is Sheraton. 
In Toronto, in Montreal, in Hamilton, Ont., in Niagara Falls — 
and clear across the United States from Boston to San Francisco — there are 
Sheraton Hotels to serve you. These hotels have become first choice of 
International visitors, as well as Americans, for many reasons. Here are a fews 


® Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
e Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
© Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
except in New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 
For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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TAPE IT 


The Stenorette is produced by the world’s largest 










manufacturers of tape recording instruments. Designed 
to meet the pace of modern business, it has all the 
features anyone could want in a dictating machine 


at a fraction of the cost. 


The Stenorette takes 25 minutes’ dictation for each 
spool of tape. It has instantaneous playback, automatic 
erase and back-space fecilitics, will record conferences, 
memos or incoming telephone calls and provide clear, 


balanced reproduction for transcription. 
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Average cost 
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(including the 
basic accessories) 


DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 
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Running for a Future 


0 no one’s surprise Mr Harold-Stassen has resigned as 
President Eisenhower’s special adviser on disarmament 
in order to seek the Republican nomination for Governor 
of Pennsylvania in the primary election next May. Ostensibly 


Mr Stassen is running so that he may put before the- 


American people “ the issues and problems of the task of 
building peace and safeguarding against war,” a subject on 
which he has disagreed with Mr Dulles while he has been 
in Washington. But this is not the sort of argument that 
appeals to voters in a state election. They are much more 
interested in local matters—jobs, schools, taxes, state admin- 
istration—as Mr Stassen himself recognises. 

His real reason, it is generally believed, for wanting to 
become Governor of Pennsylvania next November is to give 
himself a fresh start toward achieving the ambition which 
he has been doggedly pursuing for fifteen years—to become 
President of the United States. As Governor of one of the 
three most populous states in the country, he would control 
one of the largest blocks of votes at the Republican nominat- 
ing convention in 1960 and, as the man who had brought 
Pennsylvania back to its Republican allegiance, he would 
have a valuable aura of confidence and success. But there 
is no reason to suppose that this would enable him to eclipse 
Mr Nixon any more effectively than he did in 1956 when 
he backed Mr Herter as an alternative Republican candidate 
for Vice President, a spectacular failure which confirmed 
the Republican party organisation in its determination never 
to have anything to do with Mr Stassen. 

That the conservative local party organisation in Penn- 


sylvania shares this determination may not do the liberal 


Mr Stassen much harm in the primary election, for Repub- 
licans in the state are far from united and he is an 
experienced and expert digger at the grass roots of public 
opinion. But this time he will have to overcome the stigma, 
unusual in American politics, of being a political carpet- 
bagger. Three times Governor, and four times presidential 
favourite son,” of Minnesota, he first came to Pennsylvania 
to head the leading university in the state from 1948 to 
1953, only to leave again for administrative office in Wash- 
ington. He has now re-established residence in Pennsylvania 
by buying a house at Valley Forge, where the Revolutionary 
Army spent the winter of 1777 when its fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb. It is doubtful whether Mr Stdssen’s time 
there will be followed by an equally spectacular triumph. 
It is more likely to bring a bitter fight to Pennsylvania next 
May and to divide the Republicans so sharply that the 
Democrats may win easily in November. 


Cold War at Kohler 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE strike of the United Automobile Workers’ Union 
Z against the Kohler Company of Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, the longest continuous strike ever conducted in the 
United States, is coming back into the national news as it 
approaches its fourth year; Senator McClellan’s investi- 
gating committee is scheduled to hold hearings on it next 
week. 

Like participants in a nightmare from which there seems 
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no escape, the protagonists at Kohler continue playing and 
replaying their parts, the company bitterly determined not 
to yield anything to the union and the union equally deter- 
mined not to end the strike on the employers’ terms. The 
original issues over which the strike was called have almost 
been forgotten. Only 300 of the original 2,700 strikers 
are still being carried on the union’s assistance rolls. More 
than a thousand of the strikers have returned to work in the 
plant and hundreds of others have left Sheboygan or are 
working elsewhere in the area. The strike has cost the 
union at least $11 million and the employer an unknown 
sum. Ten attempts by outside parties to settle it have 
failed ; the countrywide boycott of Kohler products organ- 
ised by the union still continues ; and Sheboygan has been 
torn apart by the bitter conflict. 

Last October, after a hearing which lasted fifteen months, 
an examiner for the National Labour Relations Board found 
both the company and the union guilty of “illegal con- 
duct.” But because the company had not “ bargained in 
good faith ” with the union, it was ordered to reinstate most 
of the strikers if they applied for work. An exception was 
made for leaders of the strike committee, whom the 
examiner thought had been legitimately dismissed because 
they organised mass picketing on a scale which prevented 
anyone entering or leaving the plant. With his usual flair 
for public relations Mr Reuther, the head of the auto- 
mobile workers and the trade union leader most disliked 
by conservative Republicans, promptly accepted all the find- 
ings if the company would do likewise. But the Kohler 
management has refused and means to appeal. 

The strike has now also brought to the surface a 
smouldering political feud between the Republican and 
Democratic members of Senator McClellan’s committee 
which is examining improper practices by labour and 
management. The Republican members of the committee, 
undoubtedly somewhat distressed because the inquiry so 
far has involved mainly labour leaders associated with the 
Republican party, like Mr Beck and Mr Hoffa, arranged 
to have the Kohler strike investigated by their own lawyer, 
Mr McGovern, rather than by the committee’s chief official, 
Mr Kennedy, who is a Democrat. But during the investi- 
gation Mr McGovern was accused by the union of “ obvious 
anti-labour bias” and Senator McClellan himself took 
charge. 


HE Kohler Company, the second largest manufacturer 
‘/ of plumbing equipment in the country, is a family 
concern, traditionally committed to the principle of pater- 
nalism in its relations with its employees. Before the first 
world war the company had built a “ model” village for 
them, named Kohler Village, but this was completely domi- 
nated by the firm. It introduced a pension plan early in 
its history, but it is said that payments were tiny. Working 
hours were long and wages rather low, but for years the 
company was able to keep the trdde unions out. In 1934, 
when the first attempt to organise the plant was made, tear 
gas was fired by company officials at pickets, two strikers 
were killed by bullets and forty-seven men, women and 
children wounded by gunfire. 

The strike failed and an “ independent ” union, allegedly 
dominated by the company, was founded. In 1946 another 
attempt to organise the plant was made, this time by the 
UAW. It too failed, but in 1952 the members of the “ inde- 
pendent” union voted to affiliate with the automobile 
workers. The company refused to recognise the new union 
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and an NLRB election was held which was won by the 
UAW. When its first contract expired in 1954, the union 
attempted to negotiate a new and better one, but the com- 
pany refused almost all of its demands, rejecting with 
especial vigour the ones requiring arbitration and compul- 
sory union membership. A month after the contract 
expired members of the union struck. Mass picketing was 
carried on until a court injunction prohibited it, fights took 
place on the picket lines, the company purchased tear gas 
projectiles which were later confiscated by the police, the 
union charged the company with keeping machine guns in 
the Kohler Village police hall, and the company charged 
the union with persistent vandalism. 

The violence aroused by the strike spread throughout 
the community. Local demonstrations were held by strikers 
outside the homes of non-strikers, fights broke out between 
strikers and non-strikers in bars, bowling alleys and private 
houses. Strikers and non-strikers were arrested for a variety 
of offences, including slashing of tyres and throwing paint 
against the walls and windows of houses. Company officials 
were arrested for driving cars through picket lines and union 
representatives for disorderly conduct. The president of 
the company, Mr Herbert Kohler, has bitterly attacked the 
union and its officers as being “ marxist ” and “ socialist ” 
and attempting to. promote “class hatred and class warfare.” 
Another high official of the company has admitted that the 
firm would “ not grieve to see” the local union “ broken 
in this struggle.” Mr Kohler has made speeches through- 
out the country, urging other employers to resist the trade 
unions. 

For its part, the union is equally determined not to give 
in. Although work is going on at the plant, it is uncertain 
how much is being produced or sold. The union’s boycott 
is carried on by special members of the UAW, working in 
sixteen districts, parallel to the company’s sales territories ; 
they urge architects, builders, contractors and house- 
holders not to use Kohler products. The plumbers’ union 
and other building groups assist the boycott by requesting 
master plumbers and others to co-operate, although trade 
union members must install Kohler products if they are 
_ purchased, lest-they violate the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It is impossible to determine the effectiveness of, the boy- 
cott, since the company does not publish a financial state- 
ment. But it is clear that the union will attempt to pursue 
the boycott for as long as the company refuses to settle 
the strike on the minimum basis of reinstatement for the 
strikers. Any other course would be a major defeat for the 
UAW, which does not want to encourage other employers 
to follow the Kohler example. There seems to be no end 
in sight to this bitter and costly dispute, which is a survival 
from a more troubled period of labour relations when 
American trade unions had to battle for recognition. 


Trade, Aid and Recession 


HIS week committees of the House of Representatives 
42 began to pull to pieces the two Administration pro- 
grammes which are expected to be the most contentious 
before Congress this year—the renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and the Mutual Assistance Bill for 
1959. Next week a bipartisan conference to rally support 
for both of them will be held in New York, to be addressed 
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by such influential advocates as Mr Truman and Mr Steven- 
son, as well as Vice President Nixon and Mr Dulles. The 
case for both measures is, as always, based on American 
self-interest, on the contribution which they make to peace 
and freedom by strengthening the economic and military 
defences of non-communist countries against Soviet penetra- 
tion. But such accomplishments, great as they may be, have 
little direct impact on the American people and this year, 
with economic recession a domestic fact of life, they will be 
contrasted even more sharply than of old with the immediate 
needs of voters at home. 

This will not necessarily be entirely to the disadvantage of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. For when it has been up for 
renewal in times of economic boom the effective attacks 
upon it have come from industries, many of them relatively 
small, which have been depressed in spite of the general 
prosperity and which blame their troubles upon increased 
competition from imports as a result of the Act. But now, 
with domestic demand declining, exports are becoming of 
greater interest to other, more important businesses. Con- 
gressmen were reminded this week that over 4,500,000 
Americans are dependent on world trade for their jobs while 
only about 100,000 are employed in industries which claim 


to have been injured by tariff reductions. Some of the many 


people who believe that the President’s trade proposals are 
doomed this year may perhaps have forgotten that the Act 
was originally passed in 1934 as an anti-recession move. 

Unfortunately, it will be much more difficult to apply such 
arguments to foreign aid for, while it also encourages trade 
by increasing the supply of dollars abroad, Americans would 
appreciate those dollars much more if they were spent at 
home : Congressmen are very conscious that a dam built 
in California brings votes, while one in the Middle East may 
not even bring thanks. Moreover since the beginning of 
this year. three countries—France, India and Poland—have 
al! been promised emergency injections of dollars through 
such agencies as the Export-Import Bank, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the international funds, almost 
without resort to the official American foreign aid pro- 
gramme. Congress thus seems bound to ask more search- 
ingly than ever whether the President’s latest request for 
$3.9 billion for that programme is necessary and to answer 
as parsimoniously as usual. A cut of about $1 billion is 
forecast and it would probably be greater were it not for 
the present deep concern about the Soviet danger, 


Byrd’s Last Stand 


HE announcement that Senator Byrd of Virginia has 
a decided not to run for re-election next November 
means that the Senate Finance Committee will lose the last 
of the bipartisan quadrumvirate—the others were Senators 
George, Taft and Millikin—who fought’ so obstinately for 
balanced budgets, lower taxes and conservative spending in 
the post-war years. Senator Byrd’s successor as chairman, 
provided that the Democrats keep their majority in the 
Senate, will be Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, also a millionaire 
—from oil instead of apples—but an unorthodox one 
where the national finances are concerned. At the moment 
he is quite ready to raise the debt limit by $5 billion, to 
$280 billion, as the Administration has asked, since he 
believes that, under present conditions, the government 
should be spending far more than it is and that in any case 
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HOW TO REACH THE HIGHER-UPS 


B.O.A.C.’s Managing Director, Basil Smallpeice, 
reaches higher-ups on a world-wide scale through 
aggressive international advertising. And it’s 

no coincidence that B.O.A.C. (like so many other 
leading airlines) regularly uses the advertising pages 
of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


MR. BASIL SMALLPEICE CALLS IN ON THE MOVEMENT CONTROL ROOM—WHERE EVERY B.O.A.C. PLANE IN THE AIR IS CHARTED 


British Services...sold around the world...advertised in TIME! 
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its financial calculations for the coming year are unrealistic- 
ally optimistic. 

So perhaps this is the last time that a Secretary of the 
Treasury will have to plead desperately for a higher debt 
limit, scraping the bottom of his financial barrel as he does 
so to pay the government’s unpostponable bills. Last week, 
with only $1.5 billion in hand, enough for five days, instead 
of the $3.5 billion which is considered “ comfortable,” the 
Treasury had to draw $100 million from the free gold 
balance. This is now down to $400 million from the $2.8 
billion which the government made when the dollar was 
devalued in 1934; the basic gold reserve of $23 billion 
backs the currency and is inviolable. The Secretary was 
driven to this final resort by Senator Byrd’s delaying insist- 
ence on detailed arguments over why the Treasury now 
needed more than had been expected last summer, when it 
had thought it would be able to keep under the statutory 
limit of $275 billion this year, and why, given that some 
increase was necessary because receipts were down and costs 
up, $3 billion would not be enough. Mr Byrd’s obstructive- 
ness springs from his belief that the Administration must be 
forced to economise and that the only way of doing this is 
to take a firm stand of this kind. But he is now expected to 
capitulate very soon. In any case temporary relief is on the 
way since in March substantial tax payments will begin to 
come in. 


Public Works—Private 
Money 


F public works must be undertaken, the Administration 

hopes that they will be projects useful in themselves, 
and that private capital can be induced to provide most of 
the money. The $2 billion scheme for modernising the 
Post Office which the President unveiled last week satisfies 
on both these points, although Senator Knowland is already 
insisting that the first new post offices should go up not 
where they are needed, but where men need jobs. Although 
the volume of mail has doubled in the last fifteen years 
and ‘is increasing by 4 or § per cent a year, it is still dealt 
with almost entirely by hand. Every evening post offices 
in big cities are swamped with mail which they cannot sort 
in time to catch out-going trains, so that letters often take 
three days, instead of one, to be delivered. Many growing 
suburbs are ill-served while old post offices are idle. 

The Administration proposes that $2 billion should be 
spent in the next three to five years on 14,500 post offices, 
rehabilitating some, replacing others, and installing modern 
electronic equipment. Of this sum, private sources would 
be expected to provide $1.5 billion for construction. The 
Administration would contribute $175 million a year toward 
re-equipping the new buildings ; it hopes Congress will 
authorise a fifth cent on postage for out of town letters to 
produce the money. Mr Summerfield, the Post Master 
General, says the scheme could be underway in sixty days, 
an important virtue in a proposal clothed in anti-recessionary 
garments. 

This undertaking would be the broadest application of 
the lease-purchase idea, under which the government 
borrows the money for new public buildings from private 
sources and repays them over ten to thirty years, just as a 
householder pays off a mortgage. The great attraction is 
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that such borrowing falls outside the limit on the public 
debt. Unfortunately, past experience suggests that speed is 
not a virtue of lease-purchase. Of 98 projects authorised 
in 1956, only one had been completed by the beginning 
of this year, and early in 1957 the whole ingenious idea 
had to be suspended because private investors were not 
interested in projects paying only 4 per cent interest. Now 
more private credit is available and it has been made easier 
for banks and insurance companies to participate in the 
plan. But no rush to do so has yet been noticeable. Many 
Congressmen do not mind who pays for public works, as 
long as their constituencies benefit, but others look askance 
at this partnership with private capital ; last summer the 
basic law was allowed to lapse. The scheme might have 
had a more cordial welcome if it had not been put forward 


as a partial cure for recession ; for this it is too small and 
too slow. 


EXPLODING CITIES—III 


At Home in Suburbia 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ROM the literature on the subject the prospective visitor 
F to suburbia might deduce that he was leaving the 
United States for a new and predatory land, constantly at 
war with its neighbours, inhabited by 42.5 million Subur- 
banites. These belong to a prolific tribe which is expected 
almost to double its numbers by 1975. Already its dynamic 
expansion has surrounded and is strangling the near-by city, 
Urbia, and threatening the rural metropolitan hinterland, 
Exurbia, where well-to-do urban refugees, entrenched in 
expensively remodelled farmhouses, are making an em- 
battled last stand against the ultimate weapon of surburban 
aggression, the bulldozer. Behind its devastating advance 
spring up almost overnight, from potato patches or wood- 
lands or old estates, the new “ package suburbs ” with their 
swirling pattern of streets, gardens and “ homes.” 

It is not surprising that Suburbia should sound like 
another country for it bears little resemblance to .older 
American communities. In pre-war days suburbs grew 
slowly within an established political and economic frame- 
work and retained their social and cultural ties with the city, 
but today one of the enormous new, middle-class, mass- 
produced developments which now ring the “ exploding 
Cities” may suddenly appear on the doorstep of a town or 
village demanding streets, water, schools and other essentials 
of existence. As communities they are, in a sense, orphans 
and must make their way with no inherited pattern of insti- 
tutions or traditions. Basically the product of revolutions 
in building and transport, the suburbs are in turn producing 
a new way of life and, according to some authorities, a new 
kind of individual—a highly significant one since more than 
80 per cent of the future growth of population is expected 
to come from there. 

The suburbs, where almost everyone lives in a new house, 
are in fact providing an illustration of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s much-quoted saying that “we shape our buildings 
and then they shape us.” More than half of the 12 million 
houses built since the war and an even larger proportion of 
the million or so houses still being built each year are in 
the suburbs. Eighty per cent of the houses have been pro- 
duced by a few large building firms operating on a mass 
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scale, sure of being able to sell their houses once they are 
ready because of the pent up demand for shelter and because 
the government’s policy of insuring mortgages has 
eliminated most of the risk. New financing practices have 
made it possible to buy a house for a negligible down pay- 
ment and a 20- to 30-year mortgage on which the monthly 
payment is less than the rent on a flat. Twenty-seven million 
families (60 per cent of the total) now own their homes, 
more than twice as many as in 1940, and the government 
and the builders are both out to increase the figure this 
year even though demand is at last falling off. 

Every weekend, the real estate supplements of metro- 
politan newspapers provide tempting glimpses of the “ won- 
derland of suburbia ” and thousands of families go “ shop- 
ping ” for a home through endless “ planned communities ” 
or housing estates. This search for paradise may lead the 
prospective home-owner through Murmuring Pines to look 
at a house called The Country Squire which enticingly 
enough “ basks in the shade of its own trees,” or he may find 
more to his taste the Houses that Jack Builds, which in- 
clude a Royal Chateau, boasting three bedrooms and a 


“ slightly formal living room with vaulted cathedral-type 
ceiling.” 


NDERNEATH all this eloquence are several basic designs 
which can be produced at prices ranging from $10- 
50,000. The average single family house built in 1956 was 
a one-storey “rambler,” with three bedrooms, 14-2 bath- 
rooms, 1,230 square feet of floor space, costing $14,500— 
considerably larger and more expensive than the average in 
1950. Gaining fast in popularity, however, is the “ split 
level,” with bedrooms usually half a flight of stairs up from 
the living room and kitchen, and the recreation or family 
room half a flight down. It has the practical advantage of 
taking much less space in crowded suburbs than the rambler 
and involves less stair-climbing for the housewife than the 
old-fashioned two-storey “colonial” style. But the 
uninitiated in split-level living often experience a complete 
loss of direction and elevation, particularly if they find them- 
selves in one of the variations, such as a “ side-split” or a 
“ fore-and-aft split.” 

The average home buyer, however, is adaptable. He is 
about thirty-five, married, an ex-serviceman, has two 
children and an income of just over $5,000 (roughly £1,800) 
a year. He has occupied his present house less than three 
years and moves every few years, usually to a larger house 
in a more expensive neighbourhood. After a year of hunt- 
ing, he finally finds his house through a newspaper adver- 
tisement or by just happening upon it. The deciding factor 
in his family’s choice is likely to be the size and equipment 
of the kitchen. 

Though types of dwellings and of inhabitants vary 
widely between different housing estates, there is relatively 
little diversity within any one, since each will have houses 
of the same general accommodation and price range which 
attract families of similar age, income and sometimes even 
occupation. These horizontal communities are planned by 
a builder or estate agent who tries to fit a piece of land 
and anywhere from several hundred to many thousands of 
almost identical dwellings into some sort of Utopian pattern. 
He attempts to alleviate or disguise the uniformity of the 
landscape with curving streets and the repetitiousness of the 
houses with different colours and materials and by turning 
them almost every way but upside down. The largest com- 
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munities often include shopping centres, electricity plants’ 
and recreational clubs. 
The layout and buildings must observe local ordinances 
which may, if the tract lies in several jurisdictions, vary from 
street to street. Furthermore, in order to secure mortgage’ 
insurance from the government, the planner has to conform 
to many other detailed standards such as the provision of 
a tree in the southwest corner of every building plot. If,’ 
with all this, he can put into modern dress something 
approaching the suburbanite’s nostalgic dream of an inti- 
mate green New England village, crossed with a spacious’ 
western ranch, behind a colonial portico, with an “old 
swimming hole,” he has. accomplished quite a feat. But if he 
fails the inhabitants “do it themselves,” as they have had’ 
to do in the earlier suburbs where orchards, fences and 
swimming pools are now being installed at a great rate. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Over-zealous friends of the natural gas Bill have only 
themselves to blame if this twice vetoed scheme to exempt 
producers from effective federal price regulation has gone 
down for the third and last time. Few expect the Bill to 
survive the revelation that Texan oil and gas men recently 
gave Mr Martin, the Republican leader of the House of 
Representatives, a $100 a plate dinner on the brutally frank 
grounds that they expected him to round up Republican 
votes for the Bill this year-as he has twice done in the 
past. The money was raised to help Republican congres- 
sional candidates. The President and the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee have refused to touch it, 
but the House and the Senate campaign committees have 
not been so fussy ; consumers of natural gas will draw their 
own conclusions. 


* * * 


Mr Thomas Morgan, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, is 
assuming the active chairmanship of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee which Mr Gordon, also a Democrat, 
must relinquish because of ill health. Mr Morgan stands 
for a bipartisan approach to foreign policy and voted for 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the Marshall Plan. This 
does not mean, however, that he has never supported 
reductions in foreign aid. 


* * * 


The report of the special advisory committee on the 
strategic stockpile confirms that American buying for this 
purpose is practically finished. But there is no immediate 
danger that the stockpile’s surplus raw materials will: be 
thrown on the market. While the committee recommends 
that these should be disposed of, the final decision rests 
with the Office of Defence Mobilisation and, after that, with 
Congress which can be relied on not to act quickly in such 
a matter. 

+ . . 


At last, after seemingly endless congressional and legal 
delays, the New York State Power Authority has been given 
final permission to go ahead with the development of the 
hydro-electricity from the Niagara Falls which the United 
States shares with Canada. The generating plant, to be 
finished in 1961, will have a capacity of 1,800,000 kW. 
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new atomic advance 


towards cheaper electricity 


British scientists are constantly evolving new techniques which 
vastly enhance the possibilities of atomic power. | 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. is now co-operating with the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority in the construction at 
Winfrith Heath in Dorset, of what the scientists call 
“a zero energy critical assembly”. 
This will be the fore-runner of a new type of high temperature 
reactor—a reactor which will provide cheaper atomic power, 
This reactor will utilise the more plentiful thorium as fuel 
and will produce more fissile material than it consumes. 
It will operate at temperatures of the order of 1470°F, which 
will provide better steam conditions and may even be used for 
gas turbines. Such a reactor may also prove adaptable to 
other power applications. Accordingly the highest priority 
is being given to the Winfrith Heath project. 
The G.E.C. is proud to have been selected to assist in this work 
which will enable the Company to maintain in the future the 
lead it has secured in the industrial atomic energy field today. 


ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LIMITED, MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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How much 
of your 
profit... 


Too often the w.p.b. can be a p.d.b. 
(profit-draining basket): crammed with 


proof of office inefficiency. 


It is quite simple to empty your waste-paper 
basket of such evidence. Ask Remington Rand 
to make a survey of your entire office operation. 
If they cannot help you to save time, man-power 
and money, they will say so. If, however, they can, 
they will suggest how their profit-increasing 
proposals can be adopted without disrupting 
the office or disconcerting the staff. 


Remington Rand’s claim to be able to help increase 
the efficiency of business is based on two 


unique qualifications: 


1 They provide the widest range of 
Office Equipment in the world. 


2 They alone have the knowledge developed 
. by over 80 years of technical research and 


practical experience in 41 countries. 





The world’s most compreheusive range of Oftice Equipment includes: ACCOUNTING, ADDING, CALCULATING, DICTATING, DUPLICATING AND PHOTO-COPYING 
MACHINES + UNIVAC ELECTRONIC COMPUTING SYSTEMS + FILING, VISIBLE RECORD AND CHARTING SYSTEMS + FIRE RESISTANT EQUIPMENT 
TYPEWRITERS (Electric, Noiseless, Standard) + OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Memington Fland 


EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED - 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON WC1 - TELEPHONE: CHANCERY. 8888 


Business Equipment Centres in all principal cities, 
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culprits in the Sakiet bombing in order “ not to under- 
mine the morale of the army.” It is not clear whether 
another motive may have been a wish to avoid a show-down 
with the defénce minister, M. Chaban-Delmas, who seemed 
remarkably well informed all along and who has the support 
of the chauvinists in the Assembly. But, even as an excuse, 
this concern for the army, lavished by supposed policy- 
makers on executants who forced their hand, is another of 
the Fourth Republic’s confessions of weakness. — Parlia- 
mentarians themselves have tacitly registered it as a warning; 
Catholics and Socialists have both asked the government 
to define its instructions “ more closely ” in future. Many 
people are beginning to wonder whether the army, or its 
officer corps, is a servant or a Frankenstein in Algeria. 
Originally, fear of the army’s reactions to failure or a “ sell- 
out ” was probably an alibi for deputies hesitating to commit 
themselves. Is it now more than that ? La Grande Muette 
—the Silent, or Forgotten, Service—does not wear its 
thoughts on its sleeve. It probably has no clear collective 
thought. But its latent anger at least can hardly be denied. 

No people as proud as the French can suffer reverses for 
twenty years unscathed, still less an army embodying that 
pride. The hollow victory of the Liberation in no way 
compensated for 1940, which the army has tried ever since 
to live down. But in Indo-china its veterans were baffled by 
guerrillas—and returned home to find their countrymen 
gratefully rid of an episode which to the soldiers had been 
ten years of danger and the death of comrades. Meanwhile, 
in Europe, the army was painfully chrysalising into a modern 
force for atomic war. At one time it was faced with complete 
metamorphosis in a European Defence Community which 
was anathema to the traditional officer. A sense of neglect 
capped a sense of failure. Then, in 1956, when the new 
style fighting formations were hardly ready, the army was 
rudely dislocated to chase after more guerrillas in Algeria 
and to retreat, after victory, from Egypt. It feels it has 
suffered a series of unjust defeats. The best French troops, 
after seventeen years of continuous fighting, are today some 
of the finest in the world. They feel they proved this at 
Port Said next to a rusty British army. But the finest hour 
of the finest force, the parachutists, was the hopeless stand 
at Dien Bien Phu, France’s worst defeat since 1940. The 
army suspects that it has been betrayed, and has naturally 
looked for scapegoats. 

It has. found one in “ Paris”: Paris, with its politicians 
who play at crises, who ill-used the army in Indo-china, who 
failed to stop the rot in Tunisia or Morocco or in Algeria, 
who, even when they are tough like M. Lacoste, proclaim 
the “last quarter of an hour” when the army knows how 
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France’s Frustrated Arm yy 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 





‘HE government apparently decided not to punish the . 


long it must last. Paris, also, with its intellectuals who 
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spread defeatism and prepared the sell-out in Tonkin, and 
who now moralise on tortures without having to break flesh 
and blood rebels or to do the despised dirty work of the 
police in destroying terrorist cells: the intellectuals seem to 
many officers to be mere traitors. 

To judge by the few periodicals, like the Message aux 
Forces Armées in which officers explain themselves, many 
have come to terms with colonial wars of independence by 
seeing them as mere incidents of the “ permanent revolu- 
tionary war” more or less led by Moscow. The need for 
Christian civilisation’s “ counter-revolution ” allows them 
to explain why they have to work unfamiliarly as adminis- 
trators converting villages or as policemen terrifying towns. 
Being honest, they are prepared to admit the size of the 
task. France must make a heroic effort in men and money, 
it must carry out a social revolution in Algeria—and only 
the disinterested army is capable of playing this last card 
of la grandeur frangaise. What they do not see is the 
fantastic disparity between their epic dreams and the moral 
and material resources of any modern, medium-sized 
democracy ; or that the universal belief in progress which 
makes Moslems yearn for independence makes Frenchmen 
only half-inclined to the struggle for domination. It fatally 
predestines them to disappointment. 

Doubtless, the view of the average officer or soldier is less 
coherent and explicit than this. Dissatisfaction has not 
broken the dykes of a long tradition of public service. 
Ministers agree that the generals are not rebellious: their 
postwar unpopularity for being involved with Vichy has 
discouraged them more than ever from taking matters into 
their own hands. But as Jean Planchais, the military corre- 
spondent of Le Monde, points out in his recent essay, “ Le 
Malaise de l Armée,” today’s coups are apt to be made by 
colonels. The fighting echelons consider that their com- 
manders have too often failed (the commander-in-chief in 
Algeria, General Salan, was not a roaring success in Indo- 
china), and that they are tainted by “the regime.” Two 
weeks ago a lamentable debate in the Assembly probably 
heightened this impression by making the nomination of 
generals seem merely a point at issue between rival socialist 
and conservative parties. 

In general, the recent break-up of executive authority has 
made the government incapable of even holding the generals. 
“ Discipline for the generals ” has become synonymous with 
indiscipline. Marshal Juin was a prime offender as pro- 
consul in Morocco and during his anti-EDC campaign. One 


. general, Faure, had to be imprisoned (only 30 days) for 


noisy association with right-wing extremists in Algeria. 
Another, Dufourt, the inspector-general of artillery, seems 
to have orchestrated the recent Assembly attack on the 
promotion system. A third sided with him publicly. 
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Several generals, like Bollardiére, have resigned their posts 
in protest against the official conception of “ pacifying ” 
Algeria, or like Guillaume or Zeller, against the disruption 
of the new-model French divisions in 1956 to meet the needs 
of the Algerian war. A score of personal cases underline 
the rift between governments and soldiers. 

Nobody supposes that a generals’ or even a colonels’ coup 
is in the offing, though the essence of conspiracy is to be 

unexpected. But what if a “sell-out” in Algeria put a 
match to the army’s bitterness ? It might soon spread to 
France. There are 70,000 ex-parachutists in France, some 
already supporting semi-farcical but unpleasant gangs of 
right-wing toughs like Biaggi’s. As to the ordinary con- 
scripts, many of them, including Communists, return with 

_ their anti-Moslem prejudices strengthened. 

Fear that the army may become the arbiter in a crisis is 
another of the many reasons for thinking the Fourth 
Republic is unlikely to change its blind-alley policy in 
Algeria. Yet the frustration of the army itself is mainly a 
result of the failure of political authority of which prevarica- 
tion in Algeria is one aspect. As party divisions weaken 
authority, every corps of public servants seems to gain in 
independent power, but not of its own volition, for each 
knows that anarchy will finally recoil on itself. Determina- 
tion by a republican government could probably still save 
France very easily from Latin-American abysses. But that 
determination is just what seems to be lacking ; and the 
government, by failing to command, undermines the army’s 
morale more insidiously than would any punishment. 


King Saud on the Fence 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OR nearly six years the regime in Saudi Arabia has 
F chosen to live with the Egyptian revolution. King 
Farouk was not popular with the Saudis, and treated them 
as country bumpkins when they came on spending sprees 
.to Cairo. It was easy enough for the Saudis to regard the 
Egyptian king as un-Arab, and on his departure they shared 
in the general rejoicing. The leaders of the Egyptian revo- 
lution promptly made what appeared to be dutiful pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca and Riyadh, and platoons of Saudi princelings 
sat in Cairo reviewing-stands applauding the achievements 
of the revolution. Not until October, 1956, when President 
Nasser appeared in triumph before the largest crowd ever 
gathered in eastern Saudi Arabia, was there any sign that 
King Saud might understand what the Egyptian revolution 
meant for him. ~The crowd was for Nasser; King Saud 
was ignored until President Nasser himself took the king 
by the hand and waved. oo 

Now the union of Egypt and Syria and the federation of 
Iraq and Jordan demand that King Saud must declare his 
intentions more clearly than in the past. The usual Saudi 
way out is to temporise. It is the way things have been 
working in Saudi Arabia for a long time. King Saud may 
still hope to become the counsellor and arbiter that his 
friends have tried to make of him during the recent past. 
So far, he has not had much success. He is too vulnerable, 
as an absolute monarch, to the principles of the Egyptian 
revolution ; his armed forces are of little account ; and he 
is physically handicapped by near-blindness. , The time has 
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come when his considerable prestige as keeper of the Moslem 
holy places and his steady income are not enough to assure 
him a special position in the Arab world. : 

King Saud may, as reported, plan to join the Arab Federa- 
tion of Iraq and Jordan. This should not violently upset 
his domestic affairs, and it should not cost him more money 
than he already gives Jordan, if support for the weaker 
member of the federation were his membership fee. Saudi 
troops have been in Jordan since the Suez crisis, though it 
has never been very clear just what they are meant to be 
doing there. Real ties between Saudi Arabia and Iraq, how- 
ever, hardly exist. Each has oil, and they share a long land 
border ; but for over thirty years the greatest fear of the 
Saud family has been of the Hashemites to the north. The 
Saudi kings have spent millions to keep Syria out of the 
clutches of Hashemite kings and politicians. Since King 
’Abd al-’Aziz established himself as Lord of Arabia, hun- 
dreds of Syrians and Egyptians have taught, doctored, 
engineered, advised and represented the Saudis. Few 
Iraqis have gone to Saudi Arabia. For some years after 
the last war, Rashid ’Ali al-Gailani, with an Iraqi price on 
his head, found prosperous refuge in Riyadh, but he 
quarrelled with King Saud and has been in Egypt for over 
three years. In 1953, King Saud, as Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia, attended the coronation ceremonies of King Faisal 
in Baghdad, but he was displeased by the protocol arrange- 
ments and Iraqi-Saudi relations remained strained until 
Dr Damluji and Amir Zaid visited Riyadh to prepare the 
way for King Faisal’s visit to Dammam in October, 1956. 

Or King Saud can, if it will have him, join the new 
United Arab Republic in some way. This would satisfy 
Arab opinion outside Saudi Arabia. It would be a popular 
movement in Saudi Arabia. It would make safe the passage 
of Saudi oil through the Suez Canal and through the pipe- 
line across Syria. The price demanded by Syria and Egypt 
for accepting King Saud as even a limited partner would 
probably be a share of his oil revenues far in excess of the 
present canal and pipeline tolls. King Saud and his vast 
family would have to cut down on ostentation and—once 
allied to radicals—would have to be content to see that more 
money was spent locally on public works, education and 
health services. Saudi Arabia would still be a barren coun- 
try, but if its revenues were invested instead of consumed, 
it would be a safer place for King Saud and for his friends. 
The money spent for even an associate membership in the 
new republic would assure him of toleration in the Arab 
world, 


* 


Through an association with the United Arab Republic, 
King Saud could disembarrass his American friends, who, 
for all their coddling of him, are fully aware of the lack of 
popular support for any regime based on what has become 
so definitely the past. As an accepted associate of Egypt 
and Syria, King Saud could renew his broken relations with 
Britain and France without being branded a tool of the 
west. With the approval of Egypt and Syria, he could 
become an instrument for bringing about understanding 
between them and the Moslem powers of the Baghdad Pact. 
By accepting the association of King Saud, the leaders of 
the new republic could show the world, and the Arabs, that 
they are as independent as they claim to be. 

Egypt and Syria have united without seeming to have 
worried too much about the details. They have united in 
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spirit, leaving the practical problems of geography, politics 
and economics to fall into place. There is no reason why 
Saudi Arabia could not join them in the same spirit. To 
expect the king who has everything to give up something 
is expecting a lot. There would even be the danger that 
the something might become everything. Yet the longer 
King Saud avoids a decision, the less will be his chances of 
surviving in an Arab world grown tired of kings. The facts 
are plain enough for him to see ; but it is unlikely that he 
grasps them. 


Cyprus on Tenterhooks 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


February 19th. 
OLITICS in Cyprus always recall Alice in Wonderland 
P and these days they get curiouser and curiouser. 
For some eight weeks the island has been on tenterhooks, 
waiting for a British policy statement—that distant far-off 
event to which the whole political creation seemed to be 
moving. When at last an announcement—albeit only an 
interim one—was made this week by the Foreign Secretary, 
the great majority of the people took it, not with indifference, 
but with unusual passivity. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lay not in any satis- 
faction that Mr Lloyd’s pronouncement gave, but in the 
fact that the cumulative effect of the events of the past 
month—the two-day “ revolt ” of the Greek left wing against 
the right, the Turkish riots, and the unsuccessful talks in 
Ankara and then in Athens—has been to create a deep 
sense of bewilderment and scepticism in people’s minds. 
The Greeks especially were psychologically prepared for a 
negative statement—probably indeed for something worse 
than they have got. But the mood and reactions of the 
terrorist cadres in the mountain villages and hideouts are 
another question on which it is too early to pronounce. 

Amid all the flurry of diplomatic and other activity in 
recent weeks two factors have helped to tranquillise the 
situation, or at least to maintain an uneasy equipoise between 
the three communities. One is the simple fact that the 
Greeks are being made to face the full strength of Turkish 
feeling—and to realise that violence is a game that two can 
play. A month ago there was not a Greek in the island 
who would not have dismissed Turkish agitation as a 
spurious, artificial bogey created by the British. Today, 
after the full fury of the Turkish riots, some of them are 
not quite so sure (though they would never admit their 
doubts). The truth is that the current campaign for 
partition is essentially artificial and politically contrived, but 
the prospect of some day living under Greek rule causes a 
deep apprehension, real and elemental, in the hearts of 
many ordinary Turks. 

Another helpful factor has been Sir Hugh Foot’s visit to 
Archbishop Makarios during last week’s Athens talks. In 
the view of many people in the island, this action alone 
prevented the Athens meetings from being a complete 
disaster. Little has been released officially about the 
discussions between the two men, but in “ frank” exchanges 
lasting about half an hour it may be assumed that some 
pertinent points about the island’s security were gone into 
—and Cyprus may benefit considerably as a result. The 
Governor is to be commended for taking this step, the 
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more so because he pulled it off without incurring any 
protest from the Turks, who since the talks in Ankara have 
been very confident. Indeed, some of the recent utter- 
ances of Dr Kuchuk have been inflammatory beyond 
belief—notably his “even if the world is plunged into 
conflict over it, we shall have partition.” In the nonstop 
war of nerves that is going on in Cyprus, this kind of 
utterance may not be taken at its face value; but the 
Greeks are much more deeply disturbed by repeated reports 
that, as part of a settlement, some sort of Turkish base in 
the island is proposed. If this project, which from the long- 
range perspective of Whitehall has perhaps much to com- 
mend it, should be carried out, it will arouse the strongest 
resistance from the Greeks. 

Meanwhile, both communities have their eyes closely 
glued on the calendar. The long shadow of Rochdale has 
stretched as far as Nicosia ; and the Greeks feel that time 
is in their favour. Within two years, it is argued, a Labour 
government will be in power—and the promised land in 
sight. This factor might conceivably serve to restrain Eoka’s 
hand, for there are Greeks who consider a modified cam- 
paign of passive resistance would pay greater dividends than 
violence—until the British elections. (The mass resignation 
recently of mukhtars, or village headmen, may perhaps be 
construed as a development along these lines.) But the 
prospect of a Labour government is certainly unlikely to 
make the chances of early agreement with Archbishop 
Makarios any easier. Meanwhile, almost as these words are 
written, the island is getting on tenterhooks again—waiting 
for the next expected statement from the Archbishop. 


Neapolitan Scandals 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


BOUT three months before a general election, the 
Christian Democrat government has dissolved the 
municipal council of Naples on the gravest charges of mal- 
administration. The executive junta of the council is the 
creature of Signor Lauro, leader of the Popular Monarchist 
party, who was himself mayor of Naples until he resigned 
a few weeks ago to stand for parliament. Now, in addition 
to the collective charges against the junta, the ex-mayor, 
his successor, and a number of councillors are separately 
accused of peculation and of systematically abusing their 
office. A prefect-commissioner has been put in charge and 
the Procurator of the Republic is holding an inquiry. Here 
is an unexpected promise of sport in the forthcoming elec- 
tions, for a race has been engaged between the Christian 
Democrats and the Popular Monarchists which can only 
end in the discomfiture of one or the other—to the prob- 
able benefit of the Communists, whose chances in the South 
are brighter since the scandal broke in Naples. Meanwhile 
most Italians give Signor Lauro the odds. 

Ex-Senator Achille Lauro is a septuagenarian millionaire 
shipowner who has given Naples the best football team that 
money can buy. He has also built a fine square in Naples 
for which the city is heavily in debt. One of the charges 
brought against him by the Home Secretary, Signor Tam- 
broni, is grave irregularity in the free distribution of medi- 
cines to the poor. (Another irregularity for which Signor 
Lauro is famous at election times is the free distribution of 
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macaroni and shoes ; one shoe before the election, the other 
after.) : 

It is no coincidence that the most picturesque figures in 
Italian public life since the war are the mayors of some 
historic cities—Florence, Bologna, Naples—for municipal 
life still retains the flavour of by-gone independence. But 
Signor Lauro is the only one who has raised municipal 
politics to the national level. Out of the ashes of a dry-as- 
dust monarchist cause he has raised a new Qualunquist 
movement for the South. “ The rebirth of the South is my 
mission,” he proclaimed in his first public utterance after 
the government’s attack. Southern Qualunquism may not 
be any more consistent than the original brand invented 
by Guglielmo Giannini in 1945, which played itself out in 
three. years. 

For the moment, however, the wind is in Signor Lauro’s 
sails. At the Sardinian regional elections last year he won 
new ground by drawing off votes both from the original 
Monarchist party and from the Christian Democrats. 
Naples is his stronghold with a basis of 300,000 votes, but 
the whole of southern Italy is his hunting ground. The 
Christian Democrats will have to make haste if they wish 
to destroy him before the election. Nothing short of arrest 
on a penal charge is likely to do that. The mere fact that 
the municipal council defied the Prefect and the central 
committee for local finance by budgeting for a deficit of 33 
milliard lire (£20 million) is no crime in Neapolitan eyes. 
Naples has always been in debt, like the Neapolitans, and 
if the mayor was cunning enough to get the central govern- 
ment to pay its debts, then so much more credit to him. 

The government’s action is universally interpreted as a 
declaration of war by the Christian Democrats upon the 
Popular Monarchists, but the reasons for this and its timing 
are hard to understand. Signor Fanfani has evidently deter- 
mined to make a bold bid for the conquest of the South. 
The fact that Cardinal Mimmi has been replaced as Arch- 
bishop of Naples by Bishop Castaldo is thought to have 
influenced the new policy. Hitherto the local clergy sup- 
ported Signor Lauro, and this was the only area in the 
country where the Christian Democrats could not count on 
the electoral support of the parish priests. 


* 


The political aspect of the government’s intervention 
distracts attention from its merits. It may be true, as the 
Communists and the “Laurini” say, that worse things 
happen in other big towns where the Christian Democrats 
control the juntas, but the fact remains that in Naples 
things had come to a pretty pass. The corporation tram 
company was so heavily in debt that the service was about 
to cease. Eight specific charges and six subsidiary accusa- 
tions are levelled by the Home Secretary against the council. 
These include unbounded prodigality in accepting finan- 
cial commitments, enormous expenses for personnel (the 
corporation employed 14,000 people), irregularities in the 
election service, arbitrary distribution of funds obtained by 
forced contributions from contractors, and so forth. 

There is little doubt that Signor Lauro spent public 
money—but he also spent his own—on the most unorthodox 
system of welfare by largesse ever tried out in a modern 
state. The political reasons for which the scandal broke 
conceal its administrative essence. Naples is an extreme 
example of the crisis of local government in Italy, where 
the old Napoleonic prefectural system has never been 
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adapted to the requirements of modern administration. 
Controlled by the prefects and by the central committee for 
local finance, the municipal councils failed to develop a full 
sense of responsibility. Their sources of income are inade- 
quate to the new standards of welfare. The-central govern- 
ment reproves the great cities for getting inextricably into 
debt, but no one seems to notice that one reason for this 
is inflation and the fictitious value of the lira whose solidity 
is like the Emperor’s new suit. 

The cost of living rises and local governments feel the 
strain at first hand, but for the central government all is 
well so long as the budget can be balanced. A few weeks 
ago the government announced with pride an enormous 
drop in the national deficit, which is down to 134 milliard 
lire (£80 million). Yet there is something odd about an 
economy in which the national deficit stands at 134 milliard 
and the deficits of the city of Naples at 33 milliard lire. 
Signor Lauro may have over-budgeted—he had 200,000 
unemployed to think of, which is nearly a tenth of the city’s 
population. But it looks as though the Treasury has under- 
budgeted. Someone will have to find the answer soon. 


Caring for Israel’s Youth 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


N 1934, a year after Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, 

there arrived in Eyn Harod (a collective settlement in 
the valley of Jezreel) a group of teenage sons and daughters 
of German Jews, mostly members of the middle class. They 
brought with them plenty of personal belongings, even 
bicycles and tennis-rackets, which caused aWe and astonish- 
ment among the Kibbutz children who, although well fed 
and clothed, were used to an austere life. The newcomers, 
all fifteen years of age, were put to work for four hours 
each day ; for a further four hours they were given lessons. 
They remained in the settlement for two years and thus by 
work, study and community-activities were fitted for life 
in Jewish Palestine. 

This venture was initiated by Henrietta Szold, an 
American Zionist who came to Israel in the early twenties 
and combined a humanitarian outlook with exceptional 
organising ability. She called the organisation which was 
to look after the children “ Youth Aliyah” (Aliyah being 
Hebrew for immigration) and she soon discovered that by 
taking Jewish children out of Hitler’s Germany she had 
saved their lives. Many Jewish parents who lingered on in 
Germany in the hope that the nightmare would vanish 
were ready to give their children the chance offered by 
Youth Aliyah. 

. Since the arrival of this first group, Youth Aliyah has 
taken care of 85,000 children. Today the organisation has 
a yearly budget of roughly I£11 million and clamours for 
more money to meet its needs. It looks after children in 
more than 280 institutions, of which 92 are schools of 
various kinds. It maintains two seminaries, one of them for 
students who are to work in orthodox religious institutions. 
After the establishment of the Jewish state, mass immigra- 
tion confronted Youth Aliyah with an entirely new problem. 
It then found itself called on to look after the children of 
oriental Jews who came from Yemen, Iraq, Persia and 
India, North Africa and Egypt. Parents, who were them- 
selves unable to make a transition from an eastern way. of 
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life to a western industrialised society, were also unable to 
educate their children. Under the stress, family ties grew 
tenuous and the children found themselves without proper 
guidance. Youth Aliyah sent its agents to North Africa 
and set up screening camps in southern France to give the 
children medical checks and a short preparatory training 
before sending them on to Israel. Roughly threequarters 
of the 14,500 children now under the care of the organ- 
isation in Israel come from oriental communities. 

In the central reception camp the director—a graduate of 
the first Youth Aliyah group—tells how he and his 
colleagues taught their wards that beds should be slept in 
and not under ; that daily washing was necessary and by 
no means dangerous ; that knives and forks were for daily 
use. The teachers had to learn to understand the habits 
and beliefs of their wards; that it would be dangerous 
to destroy at a blow the world the children lived in ; and 
that they had to combine understanding and respect for the 
oriental way of life with the teaching of new ways. The 
onslaught on old values led many children into a wilderness 
of doubts and fears. At this critical stage the advice of the 
psychologist and anthropologist was indispensable. 


* 


At first Youth Aliyah accepted children from abroad who 
were orphans, or who could not travel with their families, 
and children who were already in Israel but without homes. 
But even the best of care is no substitute for family affection; 
a few years ago, therefore, the organisation decided to open 
day centres where teenagers could be cared for without 
leaving their families. These day centres not only provide 
education—many of these children of fourteen and fifteen 
cannot read and write properly—but try at the same time 
to find work for them. Social research in the poorer 
immigrant centres showed that the majority of the teenagers 
who caused anxiety to the social worker were unable to 
find and keep a steady job, and that the parents were either 
unable or unwilling to allow their children further training 
once they had finished elementary school. Youth Aliyah 
decided to offer manual training and to pay the boys and 
girls while they were being taught. Thus the teenagers had 
an incentive to come to the centres and do their work 
properly and the parents were content to leave them there 
since they brought back a pay-check at the end of the week. 
For instance, in rural areas the day centres teach the children 
how to service and mend machinery, look after the livestock 
and take over gradually responsibility for their parents’ 
small farm. In thegprocess endless new problems crop up. 
The children have to learn how life is lived in a modern 
society ; yet care must be taken not to estrange them from 
parents who still cling to old customs. 

This last year, children from eastern Europe have also 
been handled. These are generally quite well taught, 
although they do not know Hebrew. But many of them 
have lived in their country of origin without knowing that 
they were Jews, and when they learned this just before 
leaving—or even only on the boat to Israel—the revelation 
came as a shock. Neither children nor parents know much 
about Zionist ideas ; they have been educated according to 
Marxist principles and are bewildered by a world that 
appears to them topsy-turvy. Having seen values which 


they were taught to regard as eternal vanish into thin air, 
they are troubled and suspicious and apt to tell the teacher 
that they do not believe a word he says. To a certain extent, 
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but in another form, this is a repetition of the behaviour 
of children from the DP camps. 

Today, much of the work of Youth Aliyah is being done 
in co-operation with government departments and various 
voluntary organisations. Many of the Youth Aliyah people 
welcome this development, since their successes and bold 
innovations have made them especially alive to the danger 
that the government’s mass immigration arrangements 
might leave behind them a residue of under-privileged 
children. 


European Standards of 
Living 


ESTERN EUROPE’S standard of living has been creeping 
WY up only very slowly on that of the United States and 
is still a long way behind. A new comparison by Mr Milton 
Gilbert and associates of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation* suggests that the average national 
product per head in OEEC countries was around 42 per 
cent of that in the United States in 1955 and 38 per cent 
in 1950. 

Such comparisons cannot rely on official exchange rates to 
convert national expenditures into a common currency 
because’ European currencies have a larger purchasing 
power than their dollar equivalent would indicate. As in an 
earlier study, Mr Gilbert compares the quantities of goods 
and services produced in a European country with those 
produced in America in terms of a common set of prices. 
But what set of prices should be chosen ? Some goods are 
relatively cheaper in one country than another and price 
structures vary considerably. In 1955 the output of goods 
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and services per head in the United Kingdom was calculated 
to be 64 per cent of that in the United States when both 
were valued at American prices, but only 51 per cent at 
British prices. American pricing consistently gave a more 
favourable comparison for European countries than domestic 
pricing. 

Although the complexities and uncertainties of measure- 
ment are much magnified in international comparisons, a 
choice arises in much the same way in weighting an index 
of national output or prices. There is no unique answer. In 
this study, a compromise has been struck by using the 
statistical device of a geometric mean to blend the two 
answers. Results on this basis for eight European countries 
are shown in the table. 

Although the United Kingdom leads the list with the 
highest national product per head in 1955, it made a poorer 
showing in investment in 1955 than other countries except 
France and Italy ; the rate per head was only 46 per cent 
of the American level. On the other hand, Britain was the 
only country in which defence expenditure per head (at 
American prices) was over half that of the United States. 





= Comparative ‘National Products and Price Levels. By, Milton 
Gilbert and associates. OEEC. (Available at HMSO. 24s.) 
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‘nia on the wall 


‘There used to be a dozen and more horses on _ 


this farm when I was a youngster, and every one 
had a name beginning with T. Toledo, Tarquin, 
Topsy, Tuscan . . . Irememberthemall. Suffolk 
Punches they were mainly, and a team of Clydes- 
dales to haul the heaviest waggons. You wouldn’t 
have found finer anywhere in England. Coats 
sleeked till they shone like marble, manes and tails 
ribboned and braided, brasses swinging and jing- 
ling and flashing in the sun . 

*““Now the only T in the stables stands for 
Tractor, fodder comes in metal drums and the 
old brasses for ever need polishing . .. 

**Not that I’d go back, mind you, any more 
than our ancestors, who worked these fields with 
wooden ploughs centuries ago, would have gone 
back to oxen, once the horse collar had been 
‘invented and given them four times the pulling 
power. You can’t stand still on a farm... 


aldrin 


ALDRIN, DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 





‘Take soil insecticides and fertilisers, now. 
It’s not so long since feeding the potato crop and 


protecting it from wireworm meant two separate : 
operations. To-day—vwell, we halve the labour @ 
costs by applying the fertiliser and aldrin together, 


and no extra machinery is needed. What’s more, 
giving the crop food and protection at once encour- 
ages more rapid growth, and yields are increased 
all round. 

**Strange to think that Shell speeds both the 
plough and the crop.” 


Aldrin|fertiliser mixtures may be used on any 
crop throughout the world where there is a soil insect 
problem. Ready-mixed products can be obtained from 
leading fertiliser manufacturers in many countries, 
or the mixing’ can be done'on the farm. ‘Aldrin does 
not cause caking of the fertiliser and is stable under 
acid or alkaline conditions. 


"ZZ 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
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Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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Half Britain’s electricity 

is consumed by industry— 
and industry almost doubles 
its demands every ten 

years. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 

is helping to meet this 
demand by supplying 
equipment not only for the 
great new power stations— 
including the world’s first 
500,000-kilowatt atomic 
power station at Hinkley 
Point—but also for 
organizations generating 
their own electric power, like 
the sugar factory whose 
power house is shown here. 


Britain’s consumption of 
refined sugar is well over 

100 Ib. per head yearly. 
Roughly a quarter of this is 
grown, and all of it is refined, 
in this country. Electricity, 
with its unique ability to 
provide the right amount of 
power at the right place, is 
essential to the sugar 
industry ; and ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC supplies not only 
turbines and generators, but 
also switchgear, control gear 
and motors, all of which 
play a vital part in this 
important industry. 
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living 


The ENGLIsH Et ectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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RESTRICTIONS AND THE ACT—I 


More Competition or Less? 


into force eighteen months ago, it was wel- 

comed here as a spur towards more effective 
competition and greater flexibility within British 
industry. Some of its flaws were recognised from the 
start. It made individual price maintenance legally 
enforceable for the first time, and it curtailed the powers 
and activities of the Monopolies Commission. So the 
Government gave industry an admitted quid pro quo. 
What industry accepted in return—the outright 
banning of collective price maintenance ; the open 
registration of a wide range of restrictive trade prac- 
tices ; and the presumption that these practices were 
against the public interest and, unless justified before 
a new Restrictive Practices Court, would have to be 
abandoned—all these changes seemed likely to leave 
something over as a net encouragement to competition. 
It is still too soon to confirm or reverse that judgment ; 
no agreement has yet come before the court. But it is 
not too soon to look at certain changes in form and in 
practice that have already taken place in industry as a 
direct result of the Act. 

One of the first effects of the Act was the welcome 
disappearance of the stop lists and secret courts associ- 
ated with collective price maintenance through which 
recalcitrant price cutters could be made to toe the line or 
be forced out of business. The Act made collective price 
maintenance quite unconditionally illegal : manufac- 
turers operating such agreements—among whom the 
tobacco and motor car firms were conspicuous—had no 
option but to abandon their joint agreements with 
wholesalers and retailers. But in the case of other 
restrictive trade practices the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers were given, in effect, a three-way 
option. They could register their agreements as they 


We the Restrictive Trade Practices Act came 





stood, and prepare to defend them as being in the public 
interest ; they could amend them before registration, 
leaving out some of the less defensible conditions, and 
then defend the agreement as revised ; or they could 
abandon their agreements or put them in a form in 
which they would not need to be registered at all. Some 
1,800 agreements have now been submitted for registra- 
tion, of which a large number are dated between 
December, 1956, and February, 1957, which suggests 
that they were revised before. submission. Total 
registrations are fewer than was originally expected ; 
this, too, is officially thought to show that quite a large 
number of agreements have been either abandoned or 
amended in some way to avoid registration. It is also 
possible that agreements between three parties (which 
have to be registered) have been converted to two-party 
agreements (which do not) by a merger of two 
of the parties to the original agreement. Finally, some 
manufacturers have already begun to take advantage of 
their new legal powers to maintain the resale prices of 
their own goods ; the motor industry is prominent here, 
and other industries much less so. 

It would be practically impossible to summarise all 
the changes that have been made in the form of several 
hundred different types of restrictive agreements 
between firms ; and quite impossible as yet to discover 
whether a change in the form of an agreement repre- 
sents a real change in practice, or is merely a more 
readily justifiable way of describing the same restriction. 
But it may be worth taking one industry or group of 
industries, and examining in detail how its agreements 
and: practices have altered. Our choice of the motor 
industry and its accessory trades for this role does not 
in any sense imply that the changes in methods of 


‘ distribution and price maintenance there are necessarily 
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typical of the changes made in other industries. But it 
is the fact that the motor industry has made excep- 
tionally forthright use of its new power to enforce 
individual price maintenance through the courts ; it has 


had to abandon one of the most comprehensive systems , 


that formerly existed for the collective enforcement of 
price maintenance ; and because it is so convinced of 
the public virtues of resale price maintenance, it has 


been franker than most other industries in explaining 


and documenting its reactions to the Act. 


NTIL last year, the motor industry enforced collec- 

tively, through the British Motor Trade Association 
(BMTA), a most rigorous form of resale price main- 
tenance on motor vehicles, tyres, plugs and other 
accessories. Complaints of price-cutting were investi- 
gated by the association; evidence was acquired 
through test purchases by members of its staff ; and 
where the threat of further action was not deterrent 
enough, the offender was hauled before one of the 
association’s price protection committees. These sat 
in secret : the price cutter could either be fined or, in 
the last resort, put on the association’s “ stop list ” and 
denied all supplies. These enforcement activities were 
financed by the associatioh, to which all dealers and 
wholesalers were in practice compelled to belong and 
to which they paid fees. With the new Act, com- 
pulsory membership of the BMTA, price protec- 
tion committees and stop lists all disappeared. 
But»,the BMTA remained; though shorn of its 
powers of enforcement, it kept some 80 per 
cent of its members on a voluntary basis. The 
need to register restrictive agreements called into being 
a new body, a Distribution Scheme Committee of the 
vehicle manufacturers, which drew up a comprehensive 
distribution scheme, to which dealers and wholesalers 
were admitted. This scheme is registered as a restric- 
tive trade practice. All other agreements between manu- 
facturers and their wholesalers and dealers have been 
converted into a host of separate two-party agreements 
which the High Court has held, in a test case brought 
by the Austin Motor Company, to be exempt from 
registration. 


The new distribution scheme specifically permits a 
dealer to sell—but not to stock—any make of car, 
whether he has a franchise from the manufacturer of 
that make of car or not. The change is more apparent 
than real. An Austin dealer, for example, could always 
have sold, say, a Ford to a customer who asked for 
one. But if he has a franchise to stock and sell Austins 
he still cannot stock Fords ; in taking delivery from a 
Ford main distributor he still has to accept a lower 
trade discount than a Ford dealer would get ; and the 
customer still invariably obtains much quicker 
delivery by going direct to the Ford dealer. The com- 
pulsory membership of the BMTA has gone, but a 
dealer cannot obtain a franchise from a manufacturer 
unless he is admitted to the new distribution scheme ; 
and the price of admission is a fee of three guineas (nine 
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guineas if he is a wholesaler), and an undertaking to 
observe all the conditions of sale, including the retail 
price, set by any manufacturer whose products he may 
handle. 


The distribution scheme itself provides no means of 
enforcing these conditions, but the manufacturer is 
not unaided in bringing his case before the courts. The 
BMTA, though shorn of its secret courts and stop lists, 
still retains its powerful apparatus of investigation and 
test buying to secure the evidence and prepare a case 
for the courts. In practice, of the several hundred com- 
plaints that have been investigated by the association 
since the new Act came into force, all but seven have 
been settled without going to court. In most cases, a 
“friendly” warning from the association, backed by 
the implied threat of court action, suffices to show the 
offender the error of his ways. But in six cases, and 
one other now sub judice, the price cutter has been 
taken to court by the manufacturer, acting on the 
evidence supplied and a brief prepared by the associa- 
tion. In each case—two concerning motor cars, two 
tyres, and two plugs—the manufacturer won. And in 
each case the manufacturer asked for and obtained an 
injunction to bring a speedy end to the price cutting. 
Costs were awarded against the price cutter, although 
the heavier cost of investigating and preparing the 
manufacturers’ case is still borne by the BMTA. 
The association, now dependent on voluntary member- 
ship, is not as rich as it was. On the other hand the 
entrance fee to the new distribution scheme is much 
larger than would seem to be required by the present 
cost of administering the scheme and publishing a 
register of traders. 


HENEVER the abolition of collective price main- 

tenance was suggested before the Act was passed, 
retailers—who usually provide the main impetus behind 
resale price maintenance—invariably maintained that 
individual price maintenance would be too slow, cum- 
bersome, expensive, and ineffective for their purpose. 
In practice, in the opinion of the BMTA, a court injunc- 
tion, which can be speedily obtained, is a far stronger 
deterrent to price cutting than the old stop list, which 
was never completely proof against the wiles of the 
smaller dealers. And with an association to investigate 
and prepare the cases for the court for submission by 
the manufacturer—at the dealers’ and wholesalers’ 
expense—the manufacturer is relieved of much of the 
burden of enforcement. 


Yet there remains one form of price cutting, at times 
quite widespread, which the manufacturer is power- 
less to prevent. When a new car is sold for cash, the 
dealer’s profit margin is rigidly fixed ; but the great 
majority of new cars are sold, not entirely for cash, but 
against a secondhand car which the dealer buys in 
part exchange. The dealer does not know his profit 
on the sale of the new car until he has resold the used 
car—and frequently not until he has completed a whole 
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series of similar transactions. This introduces a wel- 
come element of flexibility into the price structure, 
for it is not uncommon for a dealer to cut his profit 
margin by as much as a third, by paying more for a 
used car than he thinks he can get for it, in order to 
make the sale of the new model. The manufacturer 
of the new car now has the legal right to prescribe the 
price that may be paid by the dealer for the car he 
takes in part exchange ; but he has never tried to do 
this, even before the Act. 

In sum, the motor industry, for all its apparent 
changes, is still organised on broadly the same lines 
as it was before the Act came into force. Open 
price competition is still mainly confined to that 
between manufacturers, and the Act has brought no 
new flexibility to wholesalers’ and dealers’ profit mar- 
gins. This applies also to tyres, a trade in which a 
majority of the Monopolies Commission felt that price 
competition could be induced only by abolishing indi- 
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vidual as well as collective resale price maintenance. 

The Act of 1955 indeed gave specific legal sanction 
to practices that the Monopolies Commission had 
advised should be made illegal. The motor industry 
may have more arguments to wield in favour of resale 
price maintenance than could be adduced by other 
industries. But its reorganisation since the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act was passed shows, in one industry 
at least, how little real change has followed the ban on 
collective price maintenance, and how effective its legal 
successor, individual price maintenance, can be in 
achieving the same ends. If this Act is still to prove 
itself on balance a force making for more price com- 
petition, rather than less, it will rest with the Regis- 
trar, the Restrictive Trade Practices Court and the 
rump of the Monopolies Commission to show how this 
can be done. The preparations that they have made so 
far, and some of the problems they have encountered, 
will be discussed in a second article. 


The Crown Agents 


A department without a Minister and without 
a vote, run by public servants who are not civil 
servants, the Crown Agents have sprung into 
the news, but not in the way they would wish 


ECENTLY that most retiring of public bodies— 
R the Crown Agents—has come under fire. The 
Finance Minister of Ghana has been talking 
about “ better management ” of his country’s assets. Mr 
Mintoff too has been grumbling that Malta’s funds 
have suffered depreciation. The funds that have 
been invested on behalf of their countries by the 
Crown Agents should be sharply distinguished from 
the sterling balances that they hold. Rather less than’ 
half of Ghana’s total funds are managed by the Crown 
Agents. But the fact that overseas governments are 
being critical—as they have every right to be—is a 
reminder that, as the ties that hold the British Com- 
monwealth become more tenuous, its newer self-gov- 
erning members may not avail themselves of the 
services of the Crown Agents without question. Since 
the Crown Agents hope to continue to act for the new 
countries they must justify the efficiency and the cost 
of the services they offer. 

No one answers for the Crown Agents in Parlia- 
ment ; no blue book is laid, and no estimate debated. 
The accounts for 1956 show a thriving multiple busi- 
ness that makes no call on British revenue. The Crown 
Agents bought goods and stores on behalf of their 
clients totalling £73 million in that year; they run 
agencies for the inspection of goods ; they will select 
candidates for appointments ; a philatelic department 
arranges stamp issues and sells to dealers ; and the loan 


and investment department supervises separate funds 
aggregating {962 million. A revenue of just over {2 
million from their activities enabled the Crown Agents 
to pay their way and to carry £144,000 to reserve. 

The Crown Agents are thus self-supporting. They 
are also independent. The Agents—Sir George Seel 
and Sir Alfred Savage—are appointed by the Colonial 
Secretary and the non-technical staff they employ are 
recruited through Civil Service examinations. At that 
point the link with British machinery of government 
ends. The Crown Agents work here on behalf of over- 
seas governments and administrations, not as agents 
of the British Government. When they make a surplus, 
it is passed to their clients as a refund of charges—like 
any co-op store. And the charges are competitive. 
The rate of commission for buying stores is normally 
14 per cent ; the basic charge for inspecting goods is 
I per cent ; the fee for acting as an employment agency 
is 2} per cent on the first year’s salary with a maximum 
of £25 ; postage stamp issues are controlled at 4d. per 
1,000 stamps ; the charge for issuing loans is £1,000 
on the first £24 million and £750 per million on the 
balance plus brokerage, and the loan management 
charge is 14s. per stockholders’ account per year. At 
these scales of charging, the gentlemen of Millbank 
can claim some notable victories in competition. After 
Ceylon had gained independence it opened its buying 
to world-wide competition but the Crown Agents con- 
tinue to handle most of it. They continue to act for 
Iraq and a plaque adorns the Millbank office, presented 
by the Jordan Arab Army long after the dismissal of 
Glubb Pasha. 

The buying and servicing business of the Crown 
Agents needs a staff of engineers up and down the 
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country, on the Continent and a subsidiary agency in 
America ; it is successful and one of the largest of such 
businesses in the world. Buying is in no way restricted 
to sterling goods, for the interest of the client comes 
first ; but in practice over go per cent of the orders are 
placed in this country. The Crown Agents do not act 
for the “ white’ Dominions or for India, nor for the 
East African and West African currency boards. Even 
so, their customers number over 150 and include most 
of the other governments and principal public authori- 
ties of the overseas sterling area, together with a few 
outside the Commonwealth, such as the United Nations 
Reconstruction Agency in Korea and the United 
Nations Emergency force in Gaza. Their official style 
“‘ Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and Admin- 
istrations ” well describes the customers. 


T is on the financial side—the management of the 
£962 million invested in the London market and of 
the £220 million of funded debt borrowed through that 
market—that the impact of changes in the shape of the 
British Commonwealth is most likely to be felt. Unfor- 
tunately information on that side of the business is 
thin, for the Crown Agents take the understandable 
view that investment instructions from their principals 
are confidential. Accordingly, they do not disclose how 
they have invested nor even on which funds they have 
accepted instructions and on which used their own 
discretion. They invest almost wholly within the 
Trustee list and therefore almost wholly in fixed 
interest stocks and wholly within the sterling area. 
They hold substantial balances on loan to local authori- 
ties and in Treasury bills. Their portfolios include 
big blocks of their own colonial issues as well as United 
Kingdom gilt-edged stocks. 
Most colonial government prospectuses of recent 
- years have contained a statement that part of the total 
to be raised would be subscribed with colonial govern- 
ment funds. Thus in effect part of the money bor- 
rowed by colonial government X is provided from 
sinking funds, reserves or pension funds that are being 
built up by governments Y and Z. How far this inter- 
locking goes is not revealed, but the total of the Crown 
Agents’ loans in issue is £230 million nominal (of 
which about £220 million is quoted), so that obviously 
the great bulk of the £962 million is in United King- 
dom stocks. - There is.no breakdown of the investments 
between long and short, nor are the holdings of indi- 
vidual countries given. — 
From the standpoint of the Crown Agents’ customers 
one doubt has to be allayed. If overseas government 


X wants its money, can it get it without loss? The.. 


chances that X will want some of its money in the next 
few years are high :-.the exuberance of newly won 
autonomy, the pressure of falling commodity prices 
and the ambitions of capital development will see to 
that. X will not be much concerned that some of 
its funds also form part of the central reserve of a 
Commonwealth whose benefits it has chosen to con- 
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tinue to enjoy; nor are the Crown Agents inclined 
to raise that argument. Some of the overseas govern- 
ments are becoming less conscious of a sense of 
membership of a financial system run from London 
and more conscious of their rights as creditors of it. 

There is emphatically no evidence that X would have 
done better with a different investment adviser, but 
unfortunately the Crown Agents do not produce 
evidence to show that they have done better than 
anyone else could do. To provide the necessary re- 
assurance the Crown Agents really need to illuminate 
their financial policy and, without revealing the affairs 
of individual customers, to show how it has worked 
as a whole. If they have foreseen the inevitable drawing 
down of funds, and hold liquid funds to meet further 
withdrawals, as it is believed they do, would it not be 
wise to say so ? 

The financial service that the Crown Agents offer 
includes a fair measure of independence from the 
financial discipline of the London- market. The only 
comparable authority that deals in its own stocks 
regularly is the British Government itself and the 
Crown Agents have never been asked to use their buy- 
ing and selling as an instrument of financial policy in 
the way that the British Government does. The Crown 
Agents need consult only the interests of their principals 
and hitherto they have been fairly persistent buyers and 
only occasional sellers. If they had to become persistent 
sellers, their customers would naturally suffer. But the 
Crown Agents take the view that the regular investment 
of the sinking funds which they manage should ensure 
that they do not become net sellers of their own ‘stocks 
on the market. 

In the making of new issues the Crown Agents 
naturally accept the full discipline of the capital market, 
including CIC consent and arranging their operations 
in consultation with the Bank of England. But when 
issues are difficult to arrange—as they have been in 
the past twelve months—the Crown Agents offer an 
additional service. Two long standing funds, the Joint 
Consolidated Fund and the Joint Miscellaneous Fund, 
amounting together to some tens of millions of pounds, 
are invested short and can be drawn upon for temporary 
advances. That is another example of self-help among 
the members of the overseas sterling area through the © 
Crown Agents. It is not clear why the. size of those 
funds and how they are invested cannot be disclosed. 

Customers of the Crown Agents may well consider 
that the facilities. they enjoy in the London capital 
market are worth preserving. They enjoy trustee status 
for their loans, and while this advantage does not spring 
from using the Crown Agents, the Crown Agents have ~ 
long experience of such financing. Their task, there- 
fore, should be, first; to convince: the overseas 
administrations that they are their agents and not .the 
agents of the British Government, as they are doing ;_ 
and secondly, to convince them that the expert financial" . 
service they offer-is at least as good as could be obtained 
elsewhere, and that may compel them to reveal a good 
deal more about themselves. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Australia Follows On 


S was anticipated the Australian loan follows hot on the 
heels of the British Government’s 53 per cent Funding 
issue. The market that it finds is therefore largely the 
result of the response to that issue. It was a response neither 
bad nor distinguished. The cryptic announcement that appli- 
cants for up to £1 million received full allotment and larger 
applicants about 82 per cent of the amounts applied for, is 
obviously intended to be neutral ; there were some appli- 
cants, apart from the Government departments, but the talk 
of vast sums of American money pouring in has proved to 
be the moonshine that the authorities always supposed it 
to be. The new loan has nevertheless proved attractive 
since allotment. A demand now exists for it at about 98;% 
at which the market can get supplies. The issue has 
therefore had the desired effect: the ebullience of the 
market in long-dated gilt-edged has been damped down, but 
the strength of the market on Wednesday and Thursday 
suggests that the bulls are still in charge. 

How does Australia’s offer of £16 million 6 per cent regis- 
tered stock 1974-1976 at £99} appear against that back- 
ground ? The loan seems attractive because of its yield— 
£6 os. 7d. per cent flat and £6 os. 11d. to redemption in 
1976. The market likes the loan and likes the fact that the 
amount of it is £4 million less than the amount of the matur- 
ing stock—the Commonwealth 3 per cent registered stock 
1955-58. Holders of that stock are offered conversion into 
the new issue plus a cash payment of Ios. per cent represent- 
ing the discount in the issue price of the new stock. Con- 
version from a 3 per cent issue to a 6 per cent one below 
par is obviously attractive. But the maturing stock may not 
be heavily converted ; it is to be paid off at the end of its 
natural life on April 15th, and is therefore now largely held 
as a short bill. 

Success for the Australian issue seems highly probable. 
The only fly in the ointment—as with all combined cash and 
conversion issues—is the length of time between applica- 
tion and allotment. Cash lists open and close on Monday ; 
conversion lists remain open until February 28th. There- 


February 7 February 14 February 20 
Price Yield’. Price Yield Price Yield 

% % % 
Ass. Portland Cem. 34/9 5-18 31/9 5-67 32/9 5-50 
Ass. Electrical Ind.. 49/3 6-09 48/3 6-22 48/3 6-22 
British Petroleum... 89/4} 5-84 85/7} 6-1 85/6 6-I1 
Ford Motor....... 35/44 4-52 33/44 4:79 33/- 4-83 
Guest Keen,...... 49 /- 5-52 46/3 5-84 46/- 5-87 
Hawker Siddeley .. 27/14 7°37 ~ 25/43 7-88 26/3 7-6! 
Imperial Chemical. 39/6 5:06 37/6 5-33 37/6 5-33 
Lancashire Cotton. 31/103. 10-98- 30/74 11-43 . 30/14 11-62 
Marks &Spencer‘A’ 42/3 3°55 40/74. .°3-69 39/9 3-77 
P & O Deferred... 25/3 6-33 23/3 6-88 22/6 7-11 
Rolls-Royce....... 89/6 4-47 88/- 4-55 86/3 4-64 
Stewarts & Lloyds. 23/9 9-26 21/9 10-11 =21/7 10-17 
Shell Transport.... 137/10}3* 4-73 126/lO}xr 5-14 125/9xr 5-19 
Unilever Ltd. ..... 78/4} 4:47 75/104 4-61 76/- 4-6! 


* Adjusted for rights issue. 
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EQUITIES IN LONDON AND NEW YORK 





fore, if the issue has to depend to any extent on the stags 
it may be significant that they will not be getting their 10 
per cent application money back with the recent speed. 


Woe from Wall Street 


HE bulls have been in the ascendent in gold shares as 

well as in gilt-edged, but among industrials the price 
movement has been downwards. The Economist indicator 
at 168.9 shows a fall of 1.8 on the week ended on 
Wednesday, and stands at its lowest point since Septem- 
ber, 1954. Most sections of the market shared in the 
decline ; shipping shares fell heavily and Shell new shares 
touched 17s. premium over the issue price of 110s. After 
recovering to 18s. 9d. they show a fall of 6s. 3d. since deal- 
ings began. Some market experts have blamed Colonel 
Nasser’s Sudan frontier activities for the state of industrial 
markets, but the more potent cause was undoubtedly the 
persistent weakness of Wall Street. The decline in the 
dollar premium—the premium over parity with American 
and Canadian markets that United Kingdom residents have 
to pay for the privilege of dealing in dollar stocks—gives the 
measure of Wall Street’s influence. The premium dropped 
on Tuesday to just under 4 per cent (over parity of $2.80) 
and it rallied to 43 per cent on Wednesday, and to about 
53 per cent on Thursday. By contrast it reached 20 per 
cent when sterling was under pressure last autumn. 

British residents can perhaps be excused a little boredom 
with their dollar securities, and a little general selling with 
that feeling behind it has taken place. There are also clearly 
some repercussions from the Shell financing transactions in 
the movement. British residents selling Royal Dutch new 
in Amsterdam or New York, to buy Shell new in London 
would release premium dollars. The volume has been 
small, and the suspicion that Continental sales of Royal 
Dutch have been presented as though emanating from 
London cannot be substantiated. Theoretically the dollar 
premium market represents the transactions in dollar securi- 
ties of United Kingdom residents and is not now tied to the 
market in security sterling which represents the transactions 
of foreign residents in sterling securities. 

So big an international financing operation as the com- 
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bined- Royal Dutch and Shell issues could hardly be made 
without running into some complications. One. difficulty 
did develop and brought arbitrage between London and 
New York in Shell new shares temporarily to a standstill. 
It arose out of the “ pink” forms for the subscription of 
excess shares. The British vendor often does not surrender 
his “ pink” form ; in this issue it happens to bear a dis- 
tinctive number so that it cannot be used by anyone other 
than the shareholder to whom it was issued. The American 
rule is that provisional allotment letters to be good delivery 
should be accompanied by their appropriate “ pink.” forms 
and that those “ pink ” forms should. even be splitable. A 
temporary solution of the impasse was found by borrowing 
a block of “ pink” forms from a group of shareholders, 
believed to include the Burmah Oil Company, and making 
them available to buyers in America. 


STERLING 


~ All within the Gold Points: 


R the first time the three types of non-resident sterling 

—American account, transferable and security—have 
all moved into the range of exchange fluctuations permitted 
under the International Monetary Fund code, $2.78-$2.82. 
Official or American account sterling is still in steady com- 
mercial demand and its rate has strengthened to $2.81}%-2. 
For all practical purposes this is its ceiling and the Exchange 
Equalisation Account must have been gathering a sizeable 
amount of dollars through its intervention in the market. 
But< the sharpest appreciation has occurred in security 
sterling rate which, over the past week, has strengthened 
from $2.77 to $2.79. This appreciation in a narrow market 
is principally due to non-resident shareholders in Paris and 
New York taking up their “rights” to the “ Shell” issue, 
while there has also been some French and American invest- 
ment in gold shares. 

Transferable sterling continues to be in strong demand 
in Zurich and New York and has risen to $2.79}. ©The 
recent demand-for it owes something to the persistent’ sales 
of gold by the USSR, invariably made against transferable 
sterling. According to an estimate by Samuel Montagu and 
Company, Russian gold sales rose from 4,300,000 ourices in 


1956 to 7,500,000 in 1957. Samuel Montagu estimate ‘that- 


gold production in Soviet Russia last year was 17 million 
ounces, practically equalling South Africa’s output: of 
17,030,000 ounces. The increase in Russian gold <sales 
partly explains the exceptional expansion—of the order” of 
25 per cent—in the turnover of the London bullion market, 
but central bank operations in that market also become more 
important and these accounted for well over half the turn- 
over. There was a marked decrease in the demand for gold 
for hoarding purposes. Of the total of about 37 million 
ounces of new gold sold in 1957, some 24 million ounces 
went into central bank reserves, 9 million ounces to hoarders, 
and ‘some 4 million ounces to industrial consumers. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


The Bank and the Public 


_ gx R COBBOLD’S speech last Monday was important for 
M two things. First, the Governor stated the Bank of 
England’s present view on the general economic situation— 
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the battle against inflation only half won and the need for 
maintaining the general lines of policy laid down last Sep- 
tember until it is fully won. To this, however, he added a 
significant rider ; the perpetuity of boom is today much less 
taken for granted, but whether the “ patches of recession ” 
around the world are destined to fade away or go deeper, the 
immediate task is still to keep costs and prices stable and 
so be able to counter either renewed inflation or the strains 
of any deepening recession. This surely puts policy in the 
right order. 

On the findings of the Parker Tribunal, the Governor 
commented with an urbanity and good humour that betrayed 
little sign of the extreme pressures to which he and his 
colleagues have lately been subjected. “ It has,” he declared, 
“become a popular national pastime to suggest how the 
Bank of England ought to be run.” And he added, “ For 
a few minutes perhaps I can play, too.” On the composition 
of the Court of the Bank, he doubted whether the suggestion 
that the clearing banks should be directly represented would 
be fruitful. There is regular discussion, negotiation “and 
sometimes argument ” between the Bank and the clearing 
banks, and for the-latter to be represented on the Court 
might lead to the particular embarrassment of sitting on 
both sides of the table. To this comment by the Governor 
one might add that to introduce any representational quality 
into appointments to the Court would be a questionable 
move, and even more questionable if such representational 
appointments were made merely ex officio, as presumably 
they might have to be. 

Mr Cobbold’s remarks on the job of part-time directors— 
“no sinecure”—and the threat to the whole principle of 
first-class people giving part-time service in British public 
life unless “some discretion is used in treating them as a 
political football ” were moderate and wise. But the more 
significant passages concerned the Bank’s conception of its 
task and its relations with the public. It must be “a Bank 
and not a study group . . . the only thing that matters 
is that the Bank should be in the best position possible to 
perform its duties as the servant of the public and as banker 
and adviser to the Government.” Both points are fair, but 
it must also be a Bank not afraid of expertise, of occasional 
controversy, or of projecting its activities far more effectively 
in the public mind. It is particularly welcome that the 
Governor should be commenting so freely and fairly on 
these matters, for the radical changes in attitudes that they 
imply cannot be a matter of simple transition from old ways. 
The Bank, like every modern institution, has to go into 
the business of public relations ; this, it may think, is odious, 
but it is inescapable. 


COAL 


Stocks into the Bargain 


LENTY of coal in the yard is a no less potent argument 

in mining wage negotiations today than it was between 

the wars. On neither side of the table across which the 
National Union of Mineworkers heard their wage claim 
rejected by the National Coal Board this week was there 
any doubt that for the present, at any rate, wage bargaining 
power in the coal industry is a good deal more balanced 
than it has ever been since the war. Only a year ago, though 
the country’s coal stocks had already begun to grow, the 
possibility of ending Saturday working, for example, was a 
potential threat in the hands of the miners against the time 
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EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust — known as EDITH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


Estate Duties Investment 


Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, 
will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 


BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 
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Fly 
over 

the Pole 
to Tokyo 


FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 
FEBRUARY 24TH 


Over 5,500 passengers have already 
saved nearly a day by flying this 
short-cut route pioneered by SAS 
over the North Pole to Tokyo. 


Ask your Travel Agent- 


| he knows $45 


© SCAVOINAVIAN AIRUINES SISTEM == 









Never before have such exciting 
value-for-money cars been avail- 
able. In style, ride, performance and 
safety these 1958 Vauxhalls are years 
ahead. Here are the advanced fea- 
tures others may have later... they 
are yours today on a Vauxhall. 


Advanced styling 

Longer and lower, this is the sleek, 
functional line of the future. Full 6- 
seater roominess in the new Velox and 
Cresta, 4/5-seater comfort in the Victor. 


Smoother ride 

Special Vauxhall ‘flat-ride’ suspen- 
sion. Lower centre of gravity gives 
phenomenal roadholding. 


Superb performance 
6-cylinder flexibility on the Velox and 


Make a date to see and try them 


Cresta. Effortless high cruising speeds. 
Sports car acceleration. Remarkably low 
fuel consumption. With the 4-cylinder 
Victor, the smooth top-gear glide you 
expect only on expensive cars. 


Greater safety 

Precise steering, powerful brakes, 
panoramic vision. Easier gear changing 
with all synchromesh gears. 


Try them now 

Make a date now with your Vauxhall 
dealer to see the most exciting value- 
for-money cars on the market. The 
Victor £498 (+ PT £250.7s.). The 
Victor Super £520 (+ PT £261.7s.). 
The Velox £655 (+ pt £328.17s.), and 
the luxurious Cresta £715 (+ Pr 
£358.17s.). There is no finer value. 





N O thin id rivals the 


1958 Vauxhalls for value ! 


The Victor 


The Cresta was photographed in Woburn Park by 
kind permission of His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


The Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds. 
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when the agreement to work on Saturday mornings came up 
for its annual renewal.’ Today it is no longer so clear that 
the Coal Board absolutely needs this extra shift. Saturday 
shifts are not worked universally throughout the mines ; they 
are not ordinarily very productive shifts, but they can still be 
profitable, since a large proportion of the overhead costs they 
incur have to be paid anyway during the week. Saturday 
coal, therefore, is not an unmixedly bad bargain ; but there 
are pits where the attendance is so poor as to make them 
hardly worth opening, and at a time when quite a proportion 
of all output may pile up in expensive stocks Saturday coal 
inust obviously be considered among the industry’s marginal 
production. 

This is obviously not the board’s only marginal coal: 
there are some pits that remain steadily in the highest-cost 
range, and there is opencast coal—which is cheap, but 
involves considerable semi-political trouble with the land- 
owners concerned, and which can be regarded as the only 
quickly available reserve of extra coal that the country 
possesses. Continuing slackness in demand has given the 
Coal Board a breathing-space to review all these, and other 
aspects of its day-to-day management that have derived 
from the “ production at any cost ” motto that has reigned 
in mining during most of the postwar period. Nevertheless, 
it must be perplexing the board as well as the miners, who 
are planning a special conference to discuss future prospects 
for the industry. These are peak weeks of any year for fuel 
consumption, and during the first six weeks temperatures 
were well below those of the very mild 1957 winter. Even 
so, coal consumption in the home market so far is below that 
of a year ago, and exports are also down. This slackening 
in demand seems to be fairly general across the whole of 
the market : gas, the railways, industry in general, and 
domestic consumers have all used rather less. The power 
stations are almost alone in buying steadily larger tonnages : 
demand from coke ovens, which for the last couple of years 
has been steadily increasing, has now levelled off along with 
steel output. 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 


Confidence Unchanged? 


HE Board of Trade’s first survey of manufacturing 
- industry’s investment intentions for 1958 conducted 
last May, showed that manufacturers were thinking of 
spending about one per cent more on capital equipment 
than they had planned to spend in 1957 at a corresponding 
time in 1956. As their estimates of expenditure during 
1957 had meanwhile been revised upwards to an increase 
of 7 per cent, this first survey suggested that actual manu- 
facturing investment in 1958 might be about § per cent 
lower than in 1957. This week a second survey, made last 
December, was published. This time the sample of manu- 
facturers concerned was planning to invest in 1958 only 
fractionally more than they had thought of doing in May. 
Their plans for 1958 were now 2 per cent higher than their 
plans for 1957 had been: against what they may actually 
have spent in 1957, it would still suggest a decline though 
a rather smaller one. What is important is that internal 
restraint and some signs of American recession last 


autumn. seem thus to have had no significant effect 
upon manufacturers’ confidence about the levels of their 
future capital expenditures. So far as this goes, it is 
encouraging. 
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The figures are not easy to interpret: it is never easy 
to know which ones to compare. Since this regular survey 
of investment intentions began three years ago, the first 
forecasts of future spending—all of them increases—have 
always been subsequently revised upwards. The first fore- 
casts of a one per cent increase in spending in 1957, for 
instance, were raised during the year to 7 per cent, which 
may not be far from what actually happened last year. By 
the end of September capital spending by manufacturing 
industry was running at about g per cent higher than in 
the same months of 1956, with increases of 13 per cent, 
9 per cent and § per cent in each of the three quarters. 
Whether the present forecast of investment spending during 
1958—which the Board of Trade takes as broadly indi- 
cating little change in investment between this year and 
last—will prove to have been a similar under-estimate 
remains to be seen. This year is the first since the survey 
began that the preliminary forecasts have suggested a level- 
ling off of manufacturing industry’s investment spending. 


MIDDLE EAST 


A Council for Exports 


HE setting up of the Advisory Council on Middle East 

Trade announced by the President of the Board of 
Trade this week is a logical step simply because the Middle 
East market for British exports though already good should 
be expanded. Total British exports to the area actually 
increased a little last year despite the close down on British 
trade with Egypt, and if trade with Egypt be excluded 
British exports to the rest of the Middle East showed a big 
increase. It is necessary, however, particularly when these 
countries are growing in self-reliance and when European 
political influence is waning, that trade should be both fully 
competitive and mutually advantageous. That doubtless 
was the thought behind the decision of Lazard Fréres of 
New York in association with Chase International Invest- 
ment Corporation recently to set up a finance and develop- 
ment company which will employ American and European 
money in association with Iranian government funds on 
industrial development in that country. It also justifies the 
decision of the Board of Trade to set up the new advisory 
council. 

The council is on roughly the model of the Dollar Export 
Council—a body of business men and civil servants with 
the Minister of State at the Board of Trade, Mr J. K. 
Vaughan-Morgan, as chairman, and Mr W. H. McFadzean, 
chairman of British Insulated Callenders Cables, as vice- 
chairman. It includes a strong team of industrialists as well 
as of representatives of the Board of Trade, the Treasury 
and the Foreign Office. Its duties are necessarily elastic 
and its composition, too, may be changed in the light of 
events. Its usefulness, for example, must partly depend on 
how far business men are aware of its existence and make 
use of it. For example the repeated complaints of 
inadequate stocks of spare parts of British goods in the 
Middle East and of consumer goods arriving damaged 
because of insufficient supervision of their transport after 
unloading at the seaport, could be carried to the new body. 
In practice it seems likely that the oil states with their heavy 
sterling balances will be the most fruitful markets on which 
to concentrate, but the whole area from Libya to Iran 
comes within the scope of the new council. 
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BUDGET-SHAPING 


Next Year’s Expenditure 


NE at least of the Government’s efforts to toe the 

Thorneycroft line has been disclosed to the world 
this-week—in the shape of a decision to increase, as from 
July Ist, the National Health Service contribution. The 
‘Chancellor, in a statement accompanying the Vote on 
‘Account, which summarises the estimates of civil expendi- 
ture in the coming year, pointed to the “further material 
increases” in social expenditures, notably on education, 
the health service and National Insurance. The gross cost 
‘of the health service was expected to rise to no less than 
‘£740 million, with the Exchequer share at £555 million— 
almost three times as much, in real terms, as the amount 
envisaged at the inception of the scheme. The increase in 
the weekly contribution, which should bring in £32 million 
in a full year and £24 million in 1958-59, is thus expected 
to keep the burden on the Exchequer down to £531 million, 
or a shade less than was originally estimated for 1957-58 
after allowing for the increase in the contribution proposed 
twelve months ago. 


(£ mn.) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Original Total Net Original 
Estimate Estimate Estimate 
Supply Services :— : 
Civil Expenditure (excluding Post Office 
but including Revenue Depts.) .... 2,660 2,760 2,841 
Defence Expenditure.........++eeees 1,420 1,455 1,418* 


4,080} 4,215 4,259 
(Consolidated Fund Services :— 


Debt Service .........cccccccccece 640 ose 2 
VERDE  cnis's 00 seb seenen sce ses eeee 117 ion ? 
4,837 hve a 
* Assumes £47 million local cost of BAOR will be reimbursed by 
Germany. 


+ Before taking credit for 1957-58 increase in NHS contribution. 


Thanks to this step, the increase in the estimates for 
supply services as a whole over the revised estimates for 
the ‘current year (including supplementaries) has been kept 
below the £50 million figure much publicised at the time 
“of Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation. But it is only just below 
it. Though the defence estimates (including -the portion 
borne on the Ministry of Supply vote) show an appreciable 
decline, the Civil votes are up by £83 million, and the total, 
at nearly £4,260 million, is £46 million beyond the total 
revised estimate for 1957-58 of £4,215 million. This com- 
parison, however, does not measure the actual increase in 
spending that may be expected between the two years. On 
‘the one hand, the “ revised ” estimate for this year. almost 
certainly overstates the sum that will in fact be spent 
(because it includes supplementary votes but necessarily 
excludes any savings on votes). On the other. hand, the 
estimate for 1958-59 makes no provision for supplementary 
needs. In particular, it excludes the local costs of. British 
forces in Germany (£47 million), in the hope that these 
will be covered by a German contribution. The only fair 
comparison is between the “ original ” estimates of the two 
years: and on this footing the increase is around £200 
million (after taking credit, in both cases, for the increase 
in NHS contributions). 

With the publication of these estimates, the picture of 
next year’s expenditure is as complete as it can be before 
Budget Day. It is evident that total prospective expenditure 
then will exceed {£5,000 million—if the provision for Con- 
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solidated Fund Services, including the debt charge, were 
to be the same as in 1957-58, the aggregate would be 
£5,017 million. Up to date, the Exchequer accounts are 
running very close to original estimate—with expenditure 
showing slightly more than the budgeted decline for the 
full year and revenue showing very nearly the budgeted 
increase. The cumulative above-line surplus is £344 mil- 
lion, or £174 million better than at the corresponding date 
last year. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Japan Invites Tenders 


N Wednesday the Japanese Atomic Power Company 
QO took a decisive step and asked three of the five British 
atomic design teams to submit bids for the construction of 
a 150 mW atomic power station on the sea shore about 60 
miles north-east of Tokyo. So two years’ uncertainty about 
Japan’s intentions appears to be ended. The Japanese buy- 
ing mission declared this week that in opening the door to 
British salesmen they were closing it to Americans. Some 
of its members are going home via the United States ; but 
they say they have no plan for inviting similar American 
bids either now or in the future. 

Japan is the second country overseas to adopt the British- 
designed Calder Hall system as the starting point of an 
atomic power programme. The Nuclear Power Plant Com- 
pany is now working on a contract to supply much the 
same type of power station to Agip Nucleare in Italy and 
appears to have had its hands too full to bid for the 
Japanese order as well. It is not in the list of those invited 
to tender, which includes the groups headed by Associated 
Electrical Industries, English Electric, and the General 
Electric Company. They will be invited to build an instal- 
lation consisting of a single reactor, with its associated boilers 
and generating plant—as it were, one-half of the power 
stations now being constructed for the Central Generating 
Board. The vital part of the installation, the reactor and 
boilers, will have to be mounted on a floating concrete 
raft as a precaution against earthquake, and the graphite 
structure inside the reactor will need a special mounting. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


Training for Skill 


N a report published this week* the Carr committee on 
I the Recruitment and Training of Young Workers in 
Industry concludes that existing facilities for apprenticeship 
training are inadequate in quantity and, in some cases, in 
quality as well. In the Committee’s view, the emerging 
“bulge ” of school-leavers—g29,000 boys and girls reach 
the age of 15 in 1962, compared with only 680,000 last year 
atid 750,000 again after the bulge will have passed—should 
have no difficulty in finding employment. But unless some- 
thing is done quickly to improve training facilities, particu- 
larly for the craft apprentices with whom the committee is 
mainly concerned, this once-and-for-all opportunity to secure 
the skilled workers industry urgently needs will be lost. 

Few industries were able to tell the committee with any 


‘precision how many craftsmen and apprentices they had. 


* Training for Skill: Recruitment and Training of Young 
Workers in Industry. Report by a Sub-committee of the National 
Joint Advisory Council. HMSO. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. - 
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standard method of 
fixing to shafts © 


© 


Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 
LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 
can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 

TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





in fact they frequently insist on it. As business 
people they like Swissair’s efficiency and 
reliability; as experienced travellers they like 
its precision-maintained comfortable airliners; 
like everyone else they like its “red-carpet” 
service . . . Swiss courtesy and superb meals 
(freshly prepared and freshly cooked). 


Fly any day on the famous “Super-Swiss” 
(DC-6B)—London-Zurich—with First and 
Tourist Class; to Geneva and Basle and the 
major cities of Europe by Méetropolitans; 
... to the Middle and Far East and to North 
and South America. 





Offices in: LONDON * MANCHESTER GLASGOW ° BIRMINGHAM ° DUBLIN 
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A clean 
stack 


means to the plant engineer 

a chimney emitting little or none 
of the smoke and fumes which 
lead to smog, illness, 

and letters to the press. 

For many years Simon-Carves 
research and development 
engineers have been working 
intensively (and are still at it) on 
advanced techniques of 
electro-precipitation and flue 

gas washing. At many power 
stations and industrial plants these 
methods nowadays remove— 
and sometimes recover in 

usable form—the dust, grit, tar, 
fog, sulphur and other 
undesirable elements which 
darken the sky, damage buildings 
and property, and give the 
citizen his winter cough. 


research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 





Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 





HS297/PS 
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New Typing Sensimatic 


INCREASES OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY 
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Full narrative description and automatic 
accounting in one operation 


Here is an entirely new typing accounting machine 
—the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic providing in- 
creased office productivity over a wide variety of 
accounting work for all types of business. 

The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic has un- 
matched flexibility. The control unit permits each 
job to be individually programmed and four or 
more programmes may be incorporated in ONE 
unit. Maximum automaticity and economy are 


ensured and varying combinations of memory units 
are available. 

Automatic features simplify the operation of 
the machine, and up-to-date Management reports 
are provided as a by-product of routine accounting 
applications. 

Contact your local Burroughs office or write 
direct to: Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


¢:jJurroughs 


TYPING SENSIMATIC 
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The first task, therefore, is for each industry to determine 
the number of skilled workers it is likely to need, after 
allowing for normal wastage of skilled men to other indus- 
tries. This would, in effect, determine for each industry an 
optimum ratio of apprentices to skilled workers ; but the 
members of the committee, including the representatives 
from the Trades Union Congress, were unanimous in oppos- 
ing the application of any uniform ratios to individual firms. 
The number of apprentices trained by any one firm, they 
felt, should be determined by the training facilities it can 
make available ; firms unable to train their share of appren- 
tices should contribute (in some undefined way) to costs 
incurred elsewhere. This comes close to giving every firm 
official approval for going on doing what it is doing— 
enough, more than its share, or too little. In general, the 
committee is against the shortening of the apprenticeship 
period, though it believes that it should be possible for 
youngsters who change their minds to start at a later age 
than sixteen. Its members: would prefer the widening of 
the scope of the training now provided, so that skilled 
workers may become more adaptable in the circumstances 
of technological change. 

These recommendations are unexceptionable in principle 
for the long run, but they avoid any special action to meet 
the special problems that a short-term surge of young people 
presents. Throughout its report the committee adopts the 
attitudes of its parent body, the National Joint Advisory 
Council—that is, it leaves the implementing of its broad 
recommendations to industry and the trade unions and 
steers well clear of any suspicion of government directives. 
Whether these tactics will make any significant difference to 
current practice seems doubtful: nor can much be expected 
from the National Apprenticeship Council, “with the 
specific function of keeping apprenticeship and training 
arrangements. under continuous review ”"—but “ no execu- 
tive powers”—that the committee inevitably suggests. 
Industry’s chance to train these extra young people will be 
fleeting: if the facilities for training are not there when 
these potential skilled recruits leave school, there will be 
no second opportunity. 


THE TERMS OF TRADE 


Cheaper Imports and Exports 


HE index of the cost of British imports declined a 
further point in January and came down to its average 
level in 1954. At the same time the index of export prices 
also fell a point so that the terms of trade (the ratio of the 
cost of imports to exports) remained unchanged. 
Import prices fell owing to a partly seasonal decline in 
the prices of foodstuffs and to a decline in basic materials 
(particularly cotton and woodpulp) and manufactured goods. 


CHANGES IN TERMS OF TRADE 
(1954 = 100) 


Import prices Export prices Terms 
. . o 
Total Food =Total "BIGGIE trade 
UP kiwcecweuieeees 103 lol 102 103 101 
SE acct eakecees 105 10! 106 107 99 
WE aa ciecctesceceee 107 101 Hit 112 96 
1957 :— 
COOGEE 6 iki ccccce 103 98 Hit 113 93 
November......... 103 96 itt 114 93 
December ......... 101 96 iil 15 91 
1958 :— 
PES So isicciecs 100 95 110 114 91 
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Imported fuels, however, have remained unchanged in price 
since last October. On the export side, there was a rise in 
metal prices but this was offset in the manufacturing group 
by a fall in the prices of some engineering products and 
miscellaneous manufactures, notably cars, dyestuffs, tyres 
and books. The fall in export prices came, for the second 
time in four months, from non-manufactures, leaving the 
average level only 1 per cent higher than a year ago. 

The general trend of commodity prices is still very gently 
downwards so that Britain may hope to reduce import costs 
still further. But while prices of imported manufactures 
have been falling, British manufactures have remained stub- 
bornly unchanged in price since last August. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


More Money Lent 


HE Building Societies Association this month reaffirmed 
we intention not to recommend any change in interest 
rates ; it had superficially a stronger ground for so doing 
than in the last few months. The fall in gilt-edged interest 
rates, coupled with the favourable 1957 figures for the 
societies, together encourage “no change.” If in total less 
money was lent on house mortgages in 1957 than in 1956, 
it was because insurance companies and local authorities 
cut down ; building societies advanced more. 


THE FLOW OF MONEY 


1955 1956 1957 
Shares and deposits received...... 391-4 373-9 393-3 
Shares and deposits withdrawn. ... 259-4 286-0 282-4 
Pe ices a sececdes deeseaes 132-0 87-9 110-9 
PEIN CAINS 6 ain bc ck cc cccca 257-2 294-8 341-5 
Advances repaid plus interest ..... 269-8 275-1 306 - | 
BNE CIN Goi. ctcccnccccacade 277-1 307-1 328-9 
Cr ea indedeckcdecncecas 1,886 -2 2,018-0 2,207 -0 


Source : Building Societies Association sample, adjusted for the figures 
of the Halifax Society. 


Despite a rise in withdrawals in the last quarter of 1957, 
the net inflow of money was greater than in 1956 and 
advances on mortgage were much greater. Total assets of 
the movement have also continued to grow. The estimates 
shown above cover about 90 per cent of the movement’s 
activities and included at December 31st returns from the 
Provincial Building Society, whose resignation from the 
association is now effective. It should conform closely to 
the trends of the movement as a whole, which will be shown 
in the Registrar’s figures in May. 

That the final outcome for 1957 has been so good does 
not dispose of the whole problem of interest rates, especially 
as pressure of withdrawals by shareholders seemed to be 
developing at the end of the year. The societies have lent 
large sums on mortgage but they have not met the whole 
demand. And if they succeed in holding out on mortgage 
rates until Bank rate is reduced will they have left them- 
selves with an adequate working margin ? That depends to 
some extent on the Government’s decision about profits tax. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Managed Funds 


UNDS entrusted to the Trustee Savings Banks make up 
F about one-fifth of the National Savings movement’s 
total. Deposits in their ordinary departments rose in the 
year to November 30th by £11} million to £8234 million, 
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and in their special investment departments by £34 million 
to £317 million. In the ordinary department there is no 
problem of investment or liquidity, the money being passed 
straight on to the Treasury. The question for the Trustees 
Savings Banks is the margin above the 23 per cent interest 
paid to depositors that the Treasury will allow for their 
costs of administration. The new Trustee Savings Banks 
Bill permits the Treasury to increase the current allowance 
of 7s. 6d. per cent up to a maximum of 12s. 6d. per cent. 
Some increase must be made, but the banks are wondering 
whether they are not a little optimistic in hoping for ros. 
per cent. At an all-in rate of 3 per cent, money placed in 
the ordinary departments of the trustee savings banks must 
still be about the cheapest that the National Debt Commis- 
sioners receive, and even at that rate young and growing 
banks may not break even. 

In the special investment departments the investment 
problem rests with the trustee banks. | Depositors who 
already have {£50 in the ordinary department can invest in 
the special department in the hope of a growing return, 
reflecting what the bank earns on its portfolio. Rates paid 
on special department deposits vary from bank to bank, but 
they have been rising, and one bank at least pays 43 per 
cent on three months’ deposits. The National Debt Com- 
missioners have to approve all investments made by these 
departments, and their scope is governed by the Trustee 
Savings Banks Acts ; the new bill will widen the field to 
include Dominion and Colonial gilt-edged securities, The 
aim is to keep § per cent of special deposits in cash or call 
money, another 5 per cent in quoted trustee securities re- 
payable within five years, and a further ro per cent in 
securities repayable within ten years or in local authority 
mortgages maturing within a year. In practice, about 70 per 
cent of the total funds of the special investment departments 
is invested in unquoted local authority mortgages, all with 
six months’ stress clauses—which for obvious reasons a 
bank would be most reluctant to invoke. But these holdings 
are not so illiquid as might appear, since in general the 
mortgages are so phased that a part matures each year. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LOANS 


Foreign Money Arrives 


RECENT development that is surprising, if not discon- 
A certing, has been the placing of small quantities of 
foreign, believed to be French, money on exceedingly short 
loan with the local authorities. The local authorities are 
still substantial borrowers in the temporary money market 
as well as in the mortgage market and they are having to bid 
vigorously against the hire. purchase finance houses for 
funds. It is not entirely new for them to borrow for very 


SHORT LOAN AND MORTGAGE RATES 


Pre-Bank Rate End—1957 Now 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
ea we ae 63}—63 
FO CET v0 0sdsc0e00 5} 6;—7 6{—7 
10 year Mortgages ....... 6} 6}—6; 6} 
15 year Mortgages ...... 64 64 64 


short periods. This foreign money is, however, lent at two 
days’ notice, instead of the more usual 7 days and carries a 
rate of interest of 6} per cent to 6% per cent, compared with 
6Z per cent to 7 per cent on 7 day loans. To a purist this 
must seem the hottest of hot money. Obviously only a 
big authority with its obligations well spread can afford 
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to take it and then only in small amounts. From “the 
lender’s point of view the reason for the shortness of the 
notice is believed to be the ratissage under which the 
French commercial banks are required to hand in their 
foreign currency balances to the Bank of France for its end- 
month make up. 

Demand by the local authorities in the longer dated 
mortgage market also remains strong. The London County 
Council has just arranged for £3 million repayable in 15, 
20, and 25 years’ time, the rates being 64 per cent for 


I5 years, 6% per cent for 20 years, and 6} per cent for 
25 years, 


TIN 


ee 


A Russian Blunder 


HE Committee of the London Metal Exchange decided 
- on Tuesday to suspend the recent rule under which 
Russian tin is good delivery on the exchange. Partly 
because of this but more because of the coincidence that 
supplies coming from the East are at last believed to be 
responding to restriction, the price rallied. Cash tin came 
up from just over the buffer stock’s buying price of £730 
a ton on Tuesday to £735 on Wednesday and three months’ 
tin from £731 5s. to £737. The object of the change in 
rule is not, however, to relieve the buffer stock of any large 
quantity of tin it might otherwise have had to buy. The 
buffer has not bought much Russian tin, most of which has 
been. sold forward and delivered direct to consumers. There 
will be no less tin available to industry as a result of the 
change. 

The Russians produce tin under the mark “ HO3” in 
two qualities. The best—a small quantity—is 99.9 per cent 
purity and well exceeds the minimum of 99.75 per cent 
required to satisfy the London contract ; the second quality 
—the larger amount—is of 99.56 per cent purity and though 
useful to some users does not qualify as good delivery in the 
market. The Russians, who are fairly new to the tin export 
business, have made the incredible blunder of making the 
two grades in the same moulds and with approximately the 
same markings. When they have rectified that error and 
when there is no danger of tin of the wrong quality being 
tendered, the market status of Russian tin will presumably 
be restored. 


DIESELISATION 


Large Scale Experiment 


HE shining new 2,000 hp diesel hydraulic locomotive 
that pulled nine carriages out of Paddington last 
Monday on a special trip to Bristol and back was in a sense 
an earnest of the new traction equipment British Railways 
are at last able to begin equipping themselves with. The 
new locomotive itself did not, nor was it intended to, set 
up any startling new performance. Hauling a load slightly 
under average, it completed its outward run of 119 miles 
in two minutes under the scheduled time of 121 minutes, 
and on one stretch where the track is fast and the line ahead 
was clear it was able to hold 93 mph. But that is not 
uncommonly fast for the line that Brunel laid. 
The main significance of Monday’s special journey, how- 
ever, lay more perhaps in the way it marked the variety 
in the railways’ present: development of new forms: of 
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Something wonderful’s happened to this office— 
TIME-MASTER 


You wouldn’t believe how difficult life 
was before we got our Time-Master. 


He’d start to dictate—the phone 
would ring. That’d be that. Or he’d 
hand me a sheaf of scrawled notes and— 
‘Memo please, Miss Fox.” Awful! 


Time-Master’s changed all that. Now 
he dictates on to those wonderful little 
Dictabelts. Letters —memos— notes— 
everything. I type them out at my own 
speed, in my own time, and I’m never 
rushed. 


He says he thinks 'Time-Master is the 
best investment he’s ever made. 


I should know! 





THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
the world’s greatest dictating machine 


* Made to an unequalled standard of precision 
engineering. 


* Fingertip control. 
* Perfect recording, playback, and correction. 
* Fast, efficient service—everywhere. 





DICTABELT—the world’s most modern 


The Dictabelt record—main 
dictation record—exciusive to the 


reason why Dictaphone 
‘Time-Master far outsells all 
other dictating machines 


Dictaphone Time-Master 


* Light, handy, but virtually indestructible. 


* A permanent, visible recording. Can be posted 
or filed. 


* Crystal-clear recording at extremely low cost. 


You cannot know a// the advantages of owning a 
Dictaphone Time-Master until you've lived with 
it for a week. Try it—free! 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, and 
DICTABELT are registered trade marks 


NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 


DICTAPHONE 
TIME-MASTER 


DICTAPHONE CO. LTD. 
17-19 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON W.I 


Branches at: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CORK, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM 
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traction. The western region does not have a high priority 
for straight electrification—it may be at least another twenty 
years before all-electric trains appear in that area—so the 
region has gone full-bloodedly for dieselisation. And while 
the other regions are planning to use main line diesel loco- 
motives with electric systems of transmission, the west has 
plumped for diesel hydraulics. It is using two German 
designs. The 63 locomotives it has ordered from North 
British (including the one used this week) will incorporate 
the MAN engine and the Voith system of hydraulic trans- 
mission, while at least the first few of the 33 to be built at 
its Swindon workshops will use the Maybach. engine and 
that firm’s Mekydro hydraulic transmission. Both systems 
have proved themselves on German railways, but cost and 
operating results in British working conditions will be 
awaited before orders are placed for the remaining 34 diesel 
locomotives needed to replace more than 200 of the west 
region’s steam locomotives. 

Whether hydraulic is better than electric transmission in 
actual practice can, at this stage, only be a matter for debate 
between railway engineers ; and the choice of the western 
region may have arisen as much from the personal preference 
of its top engineers as for any other reason. Diesel- 
hydraulics are cheaper to build, and the absence of electrical 
parts should simplify and cheapen maintenance. It is a 
lighter vehicle (the Swindon-Maybach design particularly 
so), and its proponents argue that since this means it has to 


develop less power to haul its own weight this should offset - 


the lower power conversion factor of hydraulic systems of 
transmission. 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 


Where to Spend Public Funds 


N its first report to the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Exhibitions Advisory Committee, which was 
appointed by Mr Thorneycroft in 1956, gives its view of the 
Government’s role in assisting British industry to take part 
in overseas trade fairs. At general trade fairs, which are 
held mainly in Europe and North America, the Board of 
Trade should organise and pay for special displays of 
British goods, each based on a single industry, with more 
emphasis than in the past on capital equipment if the manu- 
facturers can be persuaded to co-operate. But on the prin- 
ciple that a limited number of really good displays is better 
than a large number of mediocre ones, the fairs chosen 
should vary from year to year. At specialised fairs, which 
are devoted to a single industry, the Board should continue 
to assist British exhibitors by booking space and erecting 
the shells of stands, leaving industry to meet the cost only 
of preparing and staffing its own exhibits. Where fairs are 
organised on the basis of national pavilions, as they usually 
are in Africa and Asia, the entire cost of the construction 
and management of the British pavilion should rest with the 
Board of Trade, and the rentals should be fixed sufficiently 
low to fill the pavilion with a representative selection of 
British goods, even if this means that costs are not covered. 
The plans now announced by the Board of Trade for the 
rest of 1958 show that it is already working on the lines of 
the Advisory Committee’s recommendations. But the com- 
mittee does not say how the £160,000 of public funds now 
available each year should be divided between the different 
types of fair. General fairs, in the past, have cost between 
£30 and {£400 for each serious trade enquiry ; specialised 
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fairs have produced a better result, and at the highly success- 
ful scientific instruments fair at Diisseldorf last year cost as 
little as £2 per enquiry. For the fiscal year beginning in 
April, 1958, the general, specialised and national pavilion- 
type fairs will each receive about a third of the total budget, 
and almost all of the last third—about £50,000—will be 
spent on the one national pavilion at Johannesburg. With 
limited funds it is probably best to concentrate on one really 
outstanding building (which will be a semi-permanent struc- 
ture available for subsequent fairs). But in years when 
several fairs with national pavilions are held there would 
be a strong case for a higher total allocation. 


SUGAR 


A Surcharge Imposed 


S from Thursday, the Sugar Board began to levy a 
A charge on imported and home produced raw sugar 
equivalent to 13d. a pound, with proportionate charges on 
imports of goods that contain sugar and with drawbacks on 
exports of sugar and sugar containing manufactures. At the 
same time, the distribution of 4d. per lb., which has been 
handed out since July 15th of last year, came to an end. The 
outlook therefore is for an increase of approximately 13d. in 
the first-hand selling price of refined sugar for the home 
trade, though, since the retail trade is competitive and there 
are fair stocks in the pipeline, the time when this charge will 
begin to be passed on to consumers is anybody’s guess. 

The Sugar Board is charged with a duty of equalising 
the price of the 1} million tons of Commonwealth sugar 
that Britain buys on agreed terms with-the price of the home 
produced sugar and the other imported sugars that make up 
Britain’s supply. In effect, its job is to buy these contractual 
Commonwealth sugars and sell if need be at a loss, recoup- 
ing the ‘loss by the surcharge. But high prices in the first 
half of last year actually resulted in the negotiated price 
sugar from the Commonwealth being imported at a lower 
price than the free market sugar, so that the Sugar Board 
made a profit instead of the expected loss. The Board, which 
had started with a nominal surcharge of id. a pound, 
switched over to a distribution payment in July. Almost 
immediately, however, the sugar market broke, the price 
came down from 62s. per hundredweight in April of last 
year to 50s. in mid-July, 38s. 9d. at the beginning of August 
and is now approximately 31s. 3d. The break-even point is 
approximately 43s., and over the last two months the Sugar 
Board-has been operating at a loss. It does not desire a 
profit, for strangely this statutory body is subject to income 
tax and profits tax, but it is required to balance its accounts, 
taking one year with another. 


WINDSCALE 


Sir Christopher behind the Scenes 


IR CHRISTOPHER HINTON wrote the text of the lecture 
that he gave to the Institute of Fuel on Wednesday 
before he had left the Atomic Energy Authority to become 
chairman of the Central Electricity Generating Board and 
before fire destroyed one of the two plutonium-producing 
reactors at Windscale. But his description of how those 
reactors came to be designed shows more clearly perhaps 
than the official report on the accident how they also 


THI 
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TG puts Canadian markets 


right on our doorstep”’ 


If you intend to go out for your share of new business 
in Canada, then the way to go is by TCA. TCA 
offers you convenient same-airline connections right 
to the business heart of Canada. Overnight—any night 
of the week—you, your executives, and key technical 
advisers can relax aboard a long range Super-G 
Constellation and arrive refreshed, alert and ready to 
do business next morning. But, don’t be surprised if 
you find yourself making a few useful business con- 
tacts on the way over. Canadian business men feature 
regularly among the 2,300,000 passengers who fly 
TCA every year. A "phone call from your secretary to 
your regular Travel Agent will put you in possession of 
all you want to know. 


%* Overnight to and from Canada — any night of the 
week. 

* Convenient same-airline connections to a// Canada. 

* To and beyond the Montreal ‘gateway’ to Ottawa, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver and to 
key U.S. cities. 

* Non-stop flights to Toronto from U.K. 

* 8 flights from London, 4 from Glasgow weekly. 


| TO CANADA— ACROSS CANADA |! 
AND TO KEY U.S. CITIES 


Your Travel Agent is the man to see. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Whitehall 0851 


And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 


SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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The man with 
fire in his hair 


AB8ouT THE BEGINNING Of the 18th century many sailors 
along the Spanish Main had an awesome experience. 
On dark nights their ships were boarded by pirates 
led by a man who had fusematches fizzing and burning 
in his ears and hair. His name was Captain Teach— 
alias Blackbeard—the most prosperous pirate of his 
time. Nervous sailors seeing him afire jumped overboard 
shouting that they were fighting the devil. Blackbeard’s 
career ended in 1718 when a Lieutenant Maynard, from 
the Royal Navy, boarded his ship and shot him dead. 
Now pirates are as out of date as the galleons they 

once manned. People safely sail the seven seas but goods 
are still often manhandled on their voyages across the 
world, Nevertheless they travel comfortably and arrive 
NN safely in cartons made from ‘Thames Board’ and in 

Wood engraving by John Farleigh ‘Fiberite’ cases made from solid or corrugated fibreboard, 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 


Purfleet Essex and Warrington Lancs 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 





Te 53-8056-76 
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came to carry certain built-in weaknesses that needed only 
a mistake in the course of operation to wake the sleeping 
tiger in every nuclear plant. Sir Christopher himself never 
forgets the tiger ; far too often while Windscale was under 
construction he glimpsed its disappearing whiskers or the 
tip of its tail and one more hurried change had to be made 
io the blueprints. 

Windscale was designed in a series of broad brush strokes 
to meet a deadline imposed by the dictates of the pro- 
gramme for developing atomic weapons for which it was to 
provide the plutonium. The passing of the American 
McMahon Act, cutting off information between Britain and 
the United States, forced British engineers to start construc- 
tion work before there had been time to paint in the details. 
As gaps in their knowledge were filled, so changes were 
hurriedly made, usually in the middle of construction, to 
the design of the chimneys, the graphite core, the fuel 
elements ; they were still being made up to the last week 
before the first reactor was started up. 

The temarkable aspect of the Windscale installations, 
which include a complex chemical plant, is that once built 
they gave no further trouble for so long. The improvisa- 
tions, the hurried alterations and above all the pressure to 
meet a deadline whatever the cost, slipped into past history 
and were glossed over in official accounts of the building 
of the atomic factories until they induced a sense of security 
about what it would have been wiser to look on as a rudi- 
mentary, and therefore not necessarily well-behaved, experi- 
mental prototype. Had Sir Christopher described what 
went on behind the scenes when Windscale was built six 
_ months ago rather than this week, he might have jolted the 
corporate complacency that was behind the immediate 
causes of the Windscale fire. 


RADIO RENTALS 


Season in Shells 


HAT will Mr Heathcoat Amory do about deals in 
V4 “ shell” companies ? With CIC restrictions looming 
large, it seems that no hire purchase company can now 
afford to be without one. Radio Rentals does a thriving 
hire purchase business as well as letting radio and television 
sets Out on rent and it needs money for both. It has taken 
the obvious step of buying a “ shell.” The company it has 
bought is Hyman Lazarus Cabinets, whose net assets made 
up of cash and quoted investments amount to £810,000 and 
' whose ordinary capital is held-privately. For that ordinary 
capital Radio Rentals has paid £820,481, made up as to 
£488,992 16s. by the issue to the vendors of 407,494 
ordinary shares of 5s. each in Radio Rentals (that is, at a 
price of 24s.) and, since this completely exhausts Radio 
Rentals unissued ordinary capital, by a cash payment of 
£331,488 4s. Thus to gain the use of an extra £478,500 or 
sc in cash or near cash assets, Radio Rentals has paid a 
premium of about £10,000 over the book value of the cash 
assets. 

The vendors obviously want cash, for they in turn have 
sold the Radio Rental shares they have received to Invest- 
ment Registry at 24s. a share. This is a big block of shares 
and if the shares were sold through the market, the current 
price of 28s. for the Radio Rental shares could hardly have 
been maintained. Investment Registry is, in turn, offering 
these shares, again at 24s. each, to existing shareholders in 
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Radio Rentals in the proportion of one fas every nine held. 
The circle is completed, with the CIC outside it, and the 
Chancellor looking in. 


WOOL 


Japan Supports the Market 


HE firm close to the London January wool auctions 
4 surprised many people in the trade ; the subsequent 
rise in the primary markets of Australia surprised them 
more. But events at opening of the London February 
auctions on Wednesday go some way towards removing the 
apparent contradiction of a declining output in the York- 
shire wool textile industry and in the textile industries of 
some other countries concurrently with a strong market for 
raw wool. The picture in London after Wednesday’s trading 
was of keen competition for Australian merinos with prices 
about 23 per cent up on the close of the January auctions 
and therefore almost in parity with the higher current prices 
in Australia, flanked by a sharp fall of 5 per cent to 73 per 
cent in New Zealand crossbred wools, more than matching 
the recent drop of § per cent at Invercargill. 

The Bradford industry has much reduced its activity and 
is busy emptying its supply pipe line. The latest figures 
of consumption per working day from the Wool Industry 
Bureau of Statistics show a drop of 7 per cent compared 
with November and of nearly 13 per cent compared with 
December last year, though the statisticians offer a warning 
that they may have exaggerated the number of working 
days (taken at 20) and therefore the rate of decline. 
Clearly the British Government in attempting to sell its 
500,000 bale stockpile, however skilfully, at the rate of 
100,000 bales a year is not helping the wool market. Even 
in the January sale prices had reached a level at which the 
New Zealand Wool Commission intervened as a buyer a 
few times in a small way. That {£29 million fund is not 
however being used to hold prices high enough to encourage 
more production. 

China has been recently a buyer of wool tops in this 
country. But the factor that is holding the prices of 
Australian merinos so much firmer than was generally 
expected has been the amount of Japanese buying in the 
Australian markets. It much exceeds the quantities for 
which it was generally supposed the Japanese importers 
held currency licences. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The ordinary dividend of British Oxygen has been left 
unchanged at 10 per cent. But before depreciation the 
group’s trading profit in the year to September 30th 
advanced from {7,808,763 to £9,181,548, an increase m 
sales offsetting the rise in costs. 


* *x * 


The directors of Canadian and English Stores say that 
their comments on the report of the Shareholders’ Com- 
mittee are now substantially complete and will be delivered 
in the next few days. The accounts for the year to 
January 31st will again show a “considerable loss.” A 
complete reorganisation has taken place, and the Board, of 
which Lord Milner is chairman, has been stsengthened— 
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steps which the directors believe will “lead to encouraging 
results in the future.” 


* * * 


The Royal Canadian Air Force has decided to fit ten new 
Convair troop transports with Eland turbo-prop engines 
built by the Napier division of English Electric in place of 
the American-built piston engines normally used. These 
aircraft are being built under licence by Canadair in Canada, 
and thirty engines will be shipped from England for them. 


x * * 


The proposed one for one free scrip issue in J. Lyons 
and Company’s two classes of ordinary stocks and two 
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classes of proportional profit stocks will now be made 
entirely in “ A” non-voting stock. The directors say that 
they regret their oversight in not realising that they were 
precluded from making the issue in the separate classes of 
stock ; holders of £5 of proportional profit stock or five 
““B” proportional profit shares will receive one {1 “A” 
ordinary share as will holders of £1 of ordinary or “A” 
ordinary stock. pe 


¥ * * 


At the Universal and International Exhibition, which will 
open at Brussels in April, an exhibit showing the London 
Stock Exchange as the centre of the world’s stock exchanges, 
will, the Stock Exchange fournal announces, form part of 
the City of London section of the FBI pavilion. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


OMPARISONS between the trading 

experience of English Electric and 
General Electric are unavoidable. GEC 
has cut its interim ordinary dividend 
and its profits are falling. English 
Electric has maintained its total ordinary 
dividend at 14 per cent, as forecast, on 
the increased capital and its profits in 
1957 continued to rise. But there, on a 
matter of arithmetic, the comparison 
should end. The products of the two 
companies are different although they 
overlap. 

Yet if GEC’s results must be judged 
as disappointing, those of English 
Electric must be described as reassuring. 
The most significant and most promising 
item in the English Electric accounts is 


Years to end—Decemher “— 1957 


£ 
Consolidated earnings:— 


Trading profit ...... 9,468,796 10,233,840 
Depreciation ....... 2,291,417 2,775,985 
ees 3,521,309 3,590,866 
PPR EOE cx savcscce 2,879,715 2,830,123 
Ordinary dividend .. 1,225,349 1,470,418 
Ord. dividend (per cent.) 14 14 

Retained profits.... 2,020,667 2,091,497 

Consol. balance sheet:— 

Net fixed assets..... 23,104,120 26,100,847 
PRE ocsanyackenes 43,924,515 48,657,942 
NE ete w es 40,623,595 44,083,233 


Net bank indebtedness. 19,567,393 12,044,486 
Net current assets.... 32,768,581 47,203,549 
Loan capital ........ 8,930,181 17,524,146 
i, TTS 27,429,357 33,603,992 
Ordinary capital .... 15,221,721 18,266,065 
£1 ordinary unit at 46s. 9d. yields £5 12s. per cent. 


that last year the total of unexecuted 
orders rose from £180 million to £250 
million (including a nuclear power con- 
tract of £30 million). The turnover of 
the group rose by about 4 per cent and 
that of the parent company by even 
more. Before all charges, the consoli- 
dated trading profit rose by 8 per cent, 
from £9,468,796 to £10,233,840. That 
does mot give the impression that 
margins were squeezed, But if deprecia- 
tion and loan interest are deducted from 
profits (and these items reflect the 


utilisation of more capital) gross profits 
before tax have risen by only 2.7 per 
cent, from £6,735,195 to £6,916,989. In 
that sense, where the cost of new capital 
is properly taken into account, profit 
margins have been squeezed. Moreover, 
the experience of the various subsidiaries 
and divisions of the group has been 
patchy. The profit of Vulcan Foundry 
has been turned into a loss—a transi- 
tional loss but bigger than was 
envisaged. The Marconi companies in 
this country have done well, but 
Canadian Marconi has continued to do 
badly. And it is probable that the 
pressure on margins has been especially 
noticeable in the consumer durable 
goods divisions. 


Last year the English Electric group 
raised about £16} million by a rights 
issue of ordinary shares and by a deben- 
ture issue. That only temporarily elimin- 
ated the bank overdraft (standing at the 
end of 1956 at £16 million). By the end 
of 1957 a bank overdraft of £83 million 
(against a cash balance of £1 million) 
had reappeared, for the growth in turn- 
over was inevitably followed by a rise in 
stocks (from £43.9 million to £48.7 
million) and in debtors (from {£40.6 
million to £44.1 million) ; moreover, the 
bank overdraft of Canadian subsidiaries 
remained unchanged at £4} million. 
But there is no early intention of coming 
to the capital market again. Working 
capital requirements are not. the 
whole story: the capital develop- 
ment programme has not been slowed 
down. Over £5} million was spent on 
fixed assets last year and immediate 
capital commitments are of the order of 
£5 million. Whatever the current pros- 
pects (and these must be assumed to be 
increasingly competitive) the manage- 
ment of English Electric still keeps its 
eyes on the more distant and more 
entrancing prospect that the world will 
need more power and cannot have it 
without buying the products of the 
electrical industry. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


—— the duty element represents 
about 80 per cent of the tobacco 
manufacturers’ own selling prices, the 
turnover of Imperial Tobacco is colossal 
compared with its trading profits. It 
must be of the order of 30 times the 
consolidated profit and 35 times of the 
parent company’s profit. The margin on 
sales is thus small, and Imperial Tobacco 
seems to have suffered a slight decline in 
turnover in a slightly growing market, 
losing ground for the second year in 
succession. The directors put the 
emphasis more on the rise in manufac- 
turing and selling costs than on the 
slight decrease in the weight of sales in 
explaining why in the year to October 
31st the consolidated trading profit came 
down from £23.4 million to £21.6 million 
and the parent company’s trading profit 
from £19.9 million to £18.2 million. 
Some part of that increase in selling 
costs no doubt reflects the stepping up 
of advertising needed to counter the com- 
petition of Gallaher’s Senior Service. 
The failure to increase sales is reflected 
in the stability of stock commitments 
(where the increase of £3 million to £158 
million can be attributed to higher leaf 
tobacco prices). Competitive conditions 
are reflected in the fall in debtors from 
£63 million to £59} million. These 
working capital movements cancelled 
each other out, and bank overdrafts have 
been slightly reduced, from £29 million 
to £264 million. 

Imperial Tobacco enjoyed the benefit 
of higher selling prices only in the last 
few weeks of the financial year. In the 
current year it will have-the full benefit 
of these price increases and, though it 
will have to fight and to spend to hold 
all its market, profits should turn up this 
year. But against bigger gross profits 
have to be set the high interest charges 
on bank overdrafts and, ultimately, 
higher interest charges on the group’s 
loan capital. The company’s £10 million 
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issue of 3} per cent notes (1953-58) falls 
due for repayment on October 1st, which 
is near the end of the company’s financial 
year, and the directors must obviously 
be prepared to pay more than 3} per 
cent for the money that replaces that 
issue. But clearly the prospect for profits 
is such that the repetition of a 20 per 
cent ordinary dividend (to which this 
year it was reduced from 21 per cent) is 
probable. On that assumption, the {1 
units at 38s. 6d. yield £10 8s. per cent. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


FTER twenty years as chairman of 
A Borax, Mr Desmond Abel Smith 
is handing over to Lord Clitheroe. Mr 
Abel Smith, who will remain a director 
of the company, guided the Borax group 
through its major and far-reaching 
reorganisation scheme, which, in 1955 
and 1956, turned a staid equity into 
a heady growth stock. Some of the 
financial implications of this reorganisa- 
tion were discussed in these columns on 


January 18th. Now the chairman’s 
valedictory statement enables  share- 
holders to put the scheme into 
perspective. 


The group, he says, “seems to be on 
the threshold of a further period of 
expansion.” That comment is based on 
the completion of the developments in 
California and on a strong belief in the 
new industrial and agricultural uses to 
which boron can be put. It is the use 
of boron in fuels for guided missiles 
which has caught the investor’s eye, but 
Mr Abel Smith emphasises the “ versa- 
tility” of the chemical. The prospects 
for the group’s other principal product, 
potash, are less spectacular ; the market 
in it is competitive, but Mr Smith 
describes the future as “ promising.” 


The price of the Borax §s. units has 
fallen sharply in recent days, but even 
at 17s. the §s. units on a 8% per 
cent dividend (paid out of the parent 
company’s accumulated reserves) yield 
only £2 12s. per cent. The growth 
prospects remain heavily discounted. 
And it is clear from the chairman’s 
statement that growth for Borax may not 
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be a steady upward progression. Last 
year earnings. were falling quarter by 
quarter, and now in the quarter to 
December 31st the results have been 
“influenced to a certain extent by the 
recession in trade which is being felt in 
many countries and the inevitable diffi- 
culties of bringing the great new plants 
in California into operation.” Last year 
the profits of the American subsidiary, 
United States Borax and Chemical, 
were lower: “higher production costs 
without compensating price increases for 
borax and with lower volume and with 
lower prices for potash, start up expenses 
late in the year of a non-recurring nature 
for the new Boron operations, increased 
expenditure for research, and a material 
increase in interest on borrowed money ” 
caused the decline. The boom in the 
Borax equity was overdone as investors 
seem at last to have realised. 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


EYLAND MOTORS more than held its 
own in a difficult market last year. 
That much is obvious: first, from the 
reports made in the autumn of an 
increase in output and, in some lines of 
commercial vehicles, of exports; 
secondly, from the preliminary state- 
ment of results for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th. In that year the group’s 
trading profit advanced from £5,527,775 
to the record figure of £6,065,279. 

But net profits declined from 
£2,327;796 to £2,171,025. That result 
was due to a bigger tax bill (up from 
£2,469,026 to £2,632,340) and, to a much 
bigger provision for depreciation (up 
from £698,452 to £1,164,204). At the 
beginning of the financial year the group 
still had a big development programme 
before it and the increase in depreciation 
must reflect the installation of new 
capacity. That capacity should stand 
the group in good stead now that pro- 
duction throughout the whole of the 
commercial vehicle industry has turned 
up again. In the meanwhile, Leyland’s 
ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at 124 per cent and on this 
dividend the £1 units at 44s. yield 53 
per cent. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Feb. 12 Feb. 26 Mar. 12 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb. 25 Mar. 11 Mar. 25 
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ne. market was steadier this week fol- 
lowing last week’s heavy losses. Falls 
in industrial stocks were limited, but, 
with the American recession and the 
Egyptian-Sudanese dispute in the back- 
ground, they were sufficient to bring 
The Economist indicator down by 1.8 
to 168.9—its lowest point since Septem- 
ber, 1954. Gilt-edged recovered on 
Wednesday after suffering fairly exten- 
sive losses on Tuesday; the Financial 
Times index of Government securities 
rose slightly over the week from 80.80 to 
80.89. Short-dated stocks were sup- 
ported and some switching into longer 
dated stock developed. The Australian 
cash and conversion operation had little 
effect upon prices. During the week the 
premium on dollar stocks over the rate 
for the day declined from 7 to 4 per 
cent, before recovering to over 5 per cent. 

English Electric’s full accounts 
prompted a small recovery in electrical 
shares against the prevailing tone in 
other sections ; English Electric gained 
2s. 3d. to 46s. 9d. but BICC fell 1s. 6d. 
to 39s. 9d.; after its subsidiary Thomas 
Bolton had announced a reduction in its 
dividend. Boots rose 1s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. 
on consideration of the revaluation of 
properties. Steel shares suffered small 
losses, United Steel falling 9d. to 18s. 
The weakest section of the market was in 
shipping and shipbuilding ; lower freight 
rates and fear of building cancellations 
caused widespread falls. William Dox- 
ford lost 2s. 9d. to 60s. and Swan Hunter 
Is. 9d. to §1s. 3d., while Stanhope 
Steamship fell 2s. 3d. to 13s. 6d. and 
P & O deferred the same amount to 22s. 
Gold mines rose on some American and 
Continental as well as British buying. 
Copper mines rose on Wednesday and 
Australian lead and zinc producers also 
made substantial gains. A statement on 
nationalisation lowered Ceylon tea 
shares. 
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*Exdividend. fTaxtree. f{ Assumed average lite approx. 9} years. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
(l) To latest date. (m) On 13%. 


Less tax at 8s. 6d."in || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final — 
) On 24%. (hk) On T3402. (i) On 224%. (7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%: 
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Manpower in Great Britain 







Monthly averages 1956 
Unit 











———_+~—— 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 Nov. | Dec. 
| 


| 
. 
} | 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') (’) | 
Workin ulation : 
Totale = Pedr sees ecb canapmabesewey ae eees 000s 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,323 | 24,209 | 24,227 | 24,281 | 24,264 | 24,148 
MORE ios Sue e Re S eR AMES ST Meee ee a 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225] 16,288 | 16,270 | 16,286] 16,254 | 16,238 | 16,218 
OE atic den hak ek cece ele ose kaso mele " 7,828 7,919 7,963 8,035 7,939 7,941 8,027 8,026 7,930 
ROO ee ee ree ee “ 803 761 a aa 761 
Civil employment : 
Total - ' sige sseeaan Cede 6 sk dekee cnweds ‘a 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 | 23,276 | 23,111 | 23,121 | 23,325 | 23,287 | 23,131 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... 2 1,066 | 1,032 pee os 993 ahi 1,005 971| 964 
PR SUE NIE. 0 hbk ee cas ds cccsacves <a 862 858 aa er 861 aha 867 868 868 
RR Gn CUIINOIOD vo 6 bso ce aic Kesenecan a 1,486 1,541 dee ia 1,496 esa 1,509 1,505 1,470 
ee PP re eee rere a 2,811 2,870 ea eal 2,933 uaa 2,980 3,020 2,981 
es Se 55 J Sad sn ken cae sec ook a 1,289 aaa aad 1,298 PSP 1,293 1,291 1,288 
Manufacturing tmGustries «ooo icsccccccccctocss a 9,206 9,269 ‘a en 9,298 ai 9,371 9,355 9,300 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (‘) 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(*) .............+eee. oi eco + 53|— 17]+ 50 + 24);+ l11]+ 44 
ca: i » consumer goods industries(*) ..... ~ aaa — 9)— 5173+ 17); — 14) -— 16]- 31 
| ‘ne . UNEMPLOYMENT 
; . Guration : 
| Ae Ok QE NN hikeecinacesdeadccsusecn s 232-2 | 257: 312-5] 264-6} 297-0| 382-6] 275-2] 316-5 | 335-4 395-5 
= a Pee ETT Ee eT ea 146-7 | 168-8 | 216-6] 167-5| 199-7| 267-7] 188-8| 219-0} 235-2 | 282-4 
, ‘ i eee er errr rer rece. on 85-5 88-2 95-9 97-1 97-3} 114-9 86-4 97-5} .100-2; 113-1 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ a 51-5 62-7 65-1 52-4 75-4) 103-2 55-7 68-5 67-8 86-5 
- ‘* » women ......... os 36-7 35-5 30:6 33-0 29-8 44-3 30-0 33-4 28-4 40-4 
PGE Se RUE T cod ves awcWenvecdaeasiaees a 67-7 65-7 94-3 69-7 73°4 90-6 83-4 89-4 96-2; 114-6 
\ 4 Pree rT sore a 26-5 27-4 35-0 29-8 32-8 40-3 27-6 29-9 33-2 41-9 
d B 5 4). 
y industry (*) = 
ET POPS Tee eT ee rr reer % 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-7 
) RIE Sh antkwocenetenceatemegecetecentaas a 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-1 | 1-1 1-3 1-0 1-3 1-4 1-5 
5 IN so aca ca 09 Ke chee HOTES OSCR ARES ESE oa 0-4 1-2 1-0 0-6 | 2-2 2-7 0-6 0-7 | 0-7 0-7 
; NM soc tdcdideaduawnwnnneeaces = 0-8 0-9 1-1 0-9} 0-9 1-1 0-9 1-0 | 1-1 1-4 
2 RR 2S fine oe Lhe wd Sale ecm alsteean ated a 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-3 
0 RI MUNIN 6 acs kc auweenncdueie Sheena - 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-5 i-] 1-2 1:2 1:6 
0 By regions (*) : 
94 ONS CIE riccte see snlcedseesccsawetecwal o 1-1 1-2 1-5 1-2 1-4 1-8 1-3 1-5 1-5 1-8 
98: London and South Hasterit’...i..cciccccceccce a 0-7 0-8 1-0 0-9 1-2 1-5 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-2 
ty Mc own as en cee ekeess ene ewe aac ‘a 0-9 1-0 1-3 0-9 | 1-2 1-7 1-1 1-3 1-5 1-8 
NEI G2 tw acteks catchall tuna wa twokesne a 0-9 1-0 1-3 1-1 1-2 1-7 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-6 
EM WENN Ss ce sinecb-anGenmlenceewcesenses “a 1-2 1-2 1-8 1-5 1-6 2-1 1-7 2-0 2-2 2-3 
5 la. cvet dp we Kast amsaae iene dee Rauee a 0-5 1-1 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-5 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-2 
§ Me. North Midland... ... 2.2... cece eee eee eee ee a 0-5 0-6 1-0 0-6 | 0-8 1:1 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-3 
10 Ne SE SPORE RUINED. 5.5.6 dk ok esac seainees = 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 | 0-9 1-0 0-8 1-0 1-0 1-2 
3 Worth Western. .....csiccccesesgeceesceqeces “ 1:4 1-3 1-6 1-3 | 1-4 1-7 1-4 1-6 1-6 1-9 
BOONE, Fas’ vied Wa bee ecandenccxcucweenea a 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-6 | 1-6 2-0 1-4 1-7 1-8 2-1 
0 PE Sel axbeeledou cate rvecceseerenswdees a 2-4 2:4 2-6 2-3 2-5 3-0 2-2 2-6 2-9 3-4 
9 BONE wc ward cvadracinadneadacmewneceeeume cent = 1:8 2-0 2°6 2-2 2-3 2-9 2-5 2-9 3-0 3-5 
On. VACANCIES 
4 or a notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (°) : 
1 MORO Sse codon ok CW Gaaea ee Me RNCCha ee aee es 000s 382 279 236 300 279 256 274 252 236 220 
SE 00 0 kak sewknes seeawldeseseutensae amen Pe 214 152 122 168 152 134 139 128 122 113 
ig OER eT CTT ECE OCTET ET ~ 1 10 
W 168 127 114 132 127 22 135 124 114 ‘7 
DISPUTES (°) 
eb Workers MES DicGeesc bad sasewincececenagec a 55 42 113 23 11 ao 38 48 22 eos 
9° Working days lost : 
- SE ccc rtiernichsianedsisacescstacnnseeess ia 315 174 701 67 32 124 121 93 43 eee 
2 ween Jor anh rorvonad jon, PERLE Ee a 93 42 43 33 10 27 35 45 23 «ss 
1 Engineering, CU. so. vcccccceccccccscceeccecees a 56 85 549 22 17 46 60 31 14 
9 Other industries and services ................- “ 166 47 109 12 5 52 25 16 7 
Tt ie {) Annual figures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
1 wellery. 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
pt as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (5) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is 

afiected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom, (?) Figures have been revised back to July, 1956. on the 
basis of mid-1957 count of National Insurance Cards but the complete series is not available ; it will be published at a later date. 
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1957, August .. 


STATISTICS 


Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
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WHOLESALE PRICES (') 
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(1953 = 100) 
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129 lll 
129 eee 
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95 81 60 
104 111 103 
107 ene 
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108 i 111 


109 





84 84 ® 59 
96 98 98 
99 102 102 


102 | 
aa 102 = 110 








93 
105 


100 
103 


109 
107 
104 
101 
100 


EXPORT PRICES (*) (1953 —100) 


63 19 
126 107 
129 115 
130 . 
130 ° 


(1953 = 100) 

i 82 
118 104 
124 106 
127 112 
130 114 
128 114 


126 114 


94 
142 





| 








» September ........... 


», October . 


eS 





End of 


1957, August .. 


» september ..........- | 


» October . 


» movember ......2000% 


» December 


1957, August .. 


period 


eee eee eee eee 


5) SERIO 5 sso Sess 


» October . 


ee 


», December 


(4) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
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AND FOREIGN 
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oS a1 * 68 
97 100 95 
103 103 39 


| 
106 | | 
106 | 100'°} 1079 


“i 
101 


104 
104 
104 
103 
103 


ote 18 
133 101 
143 96 
142 98 
135 98 
139 99 


148 98 


TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 


IMPORT PRICES (°) 


80 
100 
102 


111 
107 


103 


84 
107 
115 


124 
116 
118 
115 





89 
136 


157 


113 


91 
lll 




















mn, 
kroner 








liras 








| 





mn. | 000 mn. | 7000 mn. | 000 mn, | mn, 
francs | kroner | francs | D. marks jdrachmas® £ 
154-0| 7,110| 2,165| 11-8| 1,984] 110-3 
200-0 7,633 | 6,585 31-2 | 9-17 154-7 
7,734 | 6,885 32: 158-0 
7,615 6,912 34-1 ° 162-8 
1,877 6,960 34-4 163-8 
ns 6,892 54:8 ° 165-8 


EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. Us Dollars) 


6,865 


6,954 
6,586 
6,861 
6,706 





938| 84- 





| 

0 | eae 
1,177 | 131-1| — 1,356 
1144! 171-9) 
1,078 | 169-2 
1063 | 158-8 
1072 | 146-1 | 
1.077 | 150-6 | 
1,144) 171-9 | 


Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. 


Greece and Turkey. 


direct taxes. 


Austria and Belgium exclude rent. 
(°) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
tions. (*) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
banks are excluded. 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


(1°) Average for third quarter. 


295 
4,291 
5,643 


5,478 
5,759 
5,745 
5,711 
5,643 


(?) July-December. 


ms 209 
211-4 234 
a 258 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
(#4) Revised series. 


182-8 


ee 


mn, 


1,715 
6,031 


Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only. 


(8) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (4) Including 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 








For t 
an “abc 
Funds) 
of £138, 
of £39,! 
year. * 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


For the week ended February 15, 1958, there was ‘ . 

m “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking fa recent stringemcy in Lombard 
Funds) of £107,354,000 compared with a surplus : Street has abated in the past week ; 
of {138,627,000 in the previous week and a surplus} this is attributable not to any change in 











Issue Department* : 









































































of £39,156,000 in the corresponding period of last| the Bank’s tactics but to regular official Notes in circulation cots 1,859: 1 1,960-4 1,959-1 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of| disbursements. On Saturday and on Govt. debt and Securities* | 1921-3 | 1,996-3 | 1,996-3 
(26,347,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of} Monday the market was able to repay its Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
’ 7 7 Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
{224,744,000 (£307,050,000 in 1956-57). fairly large seven day loans at the Bank Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
without further borrowing or special help ili Snlteinaiaes 
“o" Apea }, and again on Tuesday. On these days, the | Deposits : : 
. £7000 ‘ Feb clearing banks’ rates on their “ floating ” Public accounts.......... 13-4 12-6 13-0 
oo. : Bankers......... peaenees 233-8 | 219-3 | 222-6 
1957-58 Feb 16, ee 15, | money were down to the minimum of 5} TE codkabnipeeisas 72-6 | 75-81 74-8 
per cent, and money from outside banks seem tin eteserontoennans 319-8 | 307-7 | 310-1 
was available at down to 4} per cent. But Government ...........+. 219-8 | 197-4 | 244-1 
dnt, Qevenes on Wednesday, the monthly make-up day ee. | eh 
Income Tax....... 2176,250 683,518 1719,476] 92,501127558} of the clearing banks, credit supplies Total ................0e+ | 220-1 | 283-8 | 284-6 
Path Duties ..._] 170-000] 1487300 e000 yi00 tightened, and one or two houses had to | Banking department reserve. | 68-2 _* o 
Stamps. cw = 1,500 1,000} take very small penal loans. Before the I ate 21-3 3 4 
Profits Tax & week-end, three or four houses were “ in ” * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
OE ssitnodis Sena | 255,000] 178,250] 225,600] 4,500 3,400 , J ‘ P 
Other Inland “Rev.| } the Bank on Thursday, despite fairly large on jamwy sad 2908. to £2,000 million from £2,050 million 
i . ° u 
a ee = official purchases; but the amount involved 
" Hi Total Inland Rev..| was much smaller than the repayments. TREASURY BILLS 
Customs.......... The Treasury bill rate fell again at the 
: OP csaweciians : Amount illi Three Months’ Bills 
_ tender on Friday last week ; but the pace oe —— 
Total Customs and| | of the decline is decelerating. The dis- aoa 
RONG 5 cece ces 66,005, 80,095 th ‘ ; g. T : Tender Appliea| Average | Alllotted 
| count houses raised their common bid by Offered - Rate of | at Max. 
Motor Duties ..... 84,908 675, 803] Id., to £98 9s. 8d. per cent, following the ae hoe 
PO (Net Receipts).} 20,000] 17,200} 9,200} 4,850 6,550| increases of 4d. the previous week and of 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 23,300| 25,500 


Sundry Loans..... 32'000| 31'ss0| ae'eea] “iasi a3} Od. the week before that. The offer of 
Viscellaneous ..... 185,000] 154,411| 155,377) 471, 722] £230 million was under-allotted by £10 
Re: 93145 230049 | Mullion; and as total applications rose | Nov. 15 





91 Day 63 Day 
210-0 40-0 

















; eH : 22} 210-0 50-0 47 
= | sharply, by £37.2 million to £424.7 mil- ” 29| 230-0 50-0 61 
Ord. Expenditure a lion, the allotted portion of bids at the 
Debt Interest ..... 56,805, 59,60 am ° d f 6 Dec. 6] 240-0! 50-0 39 
» Tt imate to 8. tes saad sa lak adie minimum price dropped from 65 to 44 13. | 230-0 50-0 45 
land Exchequer. . ‘ y i oan ans > fn ' 
Other Cone “Fund ‘| 10000] -8'917| e997] “Ssal ‘“34| Per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer » 20} 220-0 50-0 52 
Supply Services . . .| 86,600, 62,500] was £220 million. 91 Day 
CS 178,006 4130,841 1143739 122136 o & — ™ 
1958 
Sinking Funds 30,061) 30,547 LONDON MONEY RATES jn 3 260-0 7 6- 55 
= - — 260-0, 398-7 | 126 7-25 45 
. . /o 17 260- 403-8 | 125 10-33 52 
“Above-line” Surplus off + + | + | + nwo, Deak tite eodays. 62-6a| > 2% 230-0 421-0 | 125 6-56 | 24 
; Deficit ------ enn os “| 170,262 | 344,309 39,156 107354 / rates (max) 3 vthe 61-6 oo a 210-0 421-2 122 6-50 44 
2 Te ture ine” Net Expendty 77,312| 569,053 6,453 26,347| Bank . 5 4months €f-6% 
WMO sss ca cccceceseeosed 312 | , Se eee oS F Feb, 7 230-0 387-5 121 3-29 65 
Teal § Deteit ----| 307,080] 208,700] 30,7031 01,007 | Mowry cw [aot Acnall easel tales Ina ban 
; urplus or Dette F ionphettetetidicnatne ’ Day-to-Day...... 54-53 | Fine trade bills: *On February 14th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 9s. 10d. 
Ne Receipts from : Short periods .... 5} 3months 7-8 secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Tax R Certificates Treas. bills 2 months 64 4months 7-8 The offering this week was for £220 mn. at 91 day bills. 
an 3months 6% 6 months 74-8} |? All by £10 2 All by £20 
7 Savings Certificates ....... mths 74-8} otment cut by £10 mn. otment cut by £20 ma. 


Defence Bonds ........... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Market — Spot 


February 13 | February 14 February 15 | February 17 | February 18 





























February 19 





Ways and Means | 




















| Treasury Bills Advances United States $...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-81§-2-81} |2-81}}-2-814}/2- 812-8143 /2-81}-2-81}| 2-81}-2-81% |2-814-2-819% 
E Total | Canadian $...... sis 76 fy-2- 76 f4| 2-755-2- 758 |2-75 4-2: 75 ty) 2-75h-2- 75h |2- 76 f-2- 76% \2- 7598 -2- 75.45 
a Date , | Floating | French Fr........ '1167-18-1184- 82) 11794-11793 1180- 1180} | 11793-1180 | 11794-11805 | | 11803-1180} | 11804-11803 
* Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ (12-15 #y-12-33 [12 284-12 283/12- 284-12- 28§/12- 284-12- 289 )12-284~-12- 284/12 - 28}-12- 284|12- 284-12- 283 
Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-60- so: 60- 1139-60- /139-60- 1139-62}- 139-62}- 
141-05 139-65 139-65) 139-65] 139-65) 139-67} i 9-67} 
= Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-634-10-63§| 10-63-10-634/10-62f-16-634/10-63}-10-634|10-63§-10-63§'10-6 
1957 W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 4-11-84 4$)11-774-11-773|11-77}-11- 773 11: 774-11 -774)11- 774-11 - 773/11 - 174-11 - 77311. 779- 1-4 
Feb. 16 | 2,980-0 | 1,247-9 ] 246-3 em 4,474-2 | Portuguese Esc. ..] 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80- 00-80. 15 
) Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% | 17484-17483 | 17483-1749} | 1748}-17483 | 17484-1748} | 17484-17483 | 1748-174 
) BB Nov. 16 | 3,260-0 | 2,188-8 | 231-9 aa 5,680-7 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 59g [14-524-14-52}|14- 528-14 -528/14-52§-14-528/14-523-14-53 |14-53§-14-53§ 14-534-14. 
» 23} 3,300-9 | 2,158-2 | 197-0 a 5,655-2 | Danish Kr........ 19-194-19- 48} ] 19-35-19-354)19- 34g—-19- 354/19- 3439-19-35 |19- 35}-19-35}/19- 35}-19-35}/19- 354-19- 3) 
1 » 30| 3,340-0 | 2,148-6 | 182-5 4-8 5,675-9 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 1985-20-15 |20-01}~-20-014|20-014-20-01§|20-014~-20-01§|20-014~-20-018|20-014-20- 013 20-01}-20-01 
De. 7 | 3,380-0 | 2,140-3 | 189-2 | 6-0 | 5,715-5 One Month Forward Rates . 
) » 14} 3,410-0 | 2,181-2 193-6 eee CFerS POR BMS Fo ccc cccccccccécens #-fic. pm #-Hic. pm #-tic. pm tH-tic. pm | fic. pm 4-ic. pm 
» 21 | 3,440-0 | 2,228-1 |] 192-4 i“ 5,860-4 | Canadian $ Dicad cweaeaedeadbeeces -4c. pm i-}c. pm }-ic. pm 4c. pm fee pm | -tc. pm 
io). lee ll INI, coe ccccwecceucdasced 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
“4 


epsePineeeewaewaaoecaes 4-3}c. pm 3}-3ic. pm 34-3c. pm 34-3ic. pm 4-3hc. pm 4-3ic. pm 
fs pm-par | 4 pm-par pm-par pm-—par i pm-par 
Figen redetuekentanendes 4—2c. pm 24-lfc. pm 23-lic. pm 4-2c. pm 4—2c. pm $-2c. pm 
pedwedesecsevnsenwne 34-3pf. pm | 34-2jpf. pm | 3{-2}pf. pm | 4-2%pf. by 3-2jpf. pm | 34-2%pf. 
bose cceecnecconcceeess 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 
23-236 pm 23-2}6 pm 23-236 pm 3-236 pm 33-236 pm os pm 
chek ne thine ewe mkacae 4-2 pm 4-26 pm 4-20 pm 4-26 pm 5-30 pm 36 pm 
Liavdedandnbuwcekaus 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 93 pm-—par 


= oe at Fixing 
249/04 | 249/0 














206-5 1:3 '730-9 | Price (s. d. per fine o7.).......... 248/10} 249/04 


249/04 





FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
Ail INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


iia 


Oe 
set 


By yg 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 


| / , 
| 
—not a speculator 


you need look .no further 






than the Leicester Permanent 
Building Society ; capital 
security, a steady : 

rate of interest, 

(Income Tax paid), 

no costs, easy withdrawals. 
Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments *. 


‘TL LEICESTER PERMANENT 
~ BUILDING SOCIETY | 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


| Assets exceed £44,390,000. Reserves exceed £2,600,000 





HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE; 49 PARK LANE, -W.1. 
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We share your problems 


Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches ° 
and world-wide connections, our system of 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 

so that the very best advice is available through 

our managers, virtually on your doorstep. 


Martins Bank... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds,. : 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Established: 1897- 


THE a 
NIPPOR KANGYD BANK | 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO LD. 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE ~ 


I Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 | 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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Habib Bank Limited 
Head Office | mame ules 


Authorised Capital ..... .. Pak Rs. 40,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital... Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Paid-up Capital — ... Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Reserve Funds es . Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31 1957 .. . Pak Rs. 597,000,000 

With 4 network of 77 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 
to assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 


The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


PLANNING TO SET UP BUSINESS IN 


Ganada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 
about income and other business taxes? Are there 
provincial as well as federal taxes? For answers to 
these and other questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 
phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 
vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 
ing on Business in Canada’, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 
2 Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 
Canada’s Largest Bank — Assets Exceed $3,500,000,000 


Over 900 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 
BRANCHES : 
ADEN, COLOMBO, MOMBASA & RANGOON. 
Correspondents and agents in all important Cities of the World. 


ape in NORWEST | 


Sane Rae ar Raat a7 


Genérous rates of: 
interest, maximum 
security of capital, 
without risk of 

market fluctuation, 
and ease of withdrawal 
are attracting large 
numbers of discerning 
investors to 
NORWEST DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 


Send for booklet No. 29 


The SANWA BANK tis 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL: 'Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A, 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 


NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,; U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 





INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


TELEPHONE” CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 


=| NORTH WEST SECURITIES LTD 





OFFICES iw LiverRPoot. PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF PENAL BANK RATE 
SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE’S VIEWS 


The ninetieth Annual General Meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Company Limited was 
held on February 13th in London. 


Sir Eric Gore Browne, DSO, OBE, TD 
(the Chairman), who presided, said: 


My statement which was attached to the 
Accounts for 1957 was designed to paint for 
you, the Shareholders, a true and accurate 
picture of the position of your company for 
the time being, and I emphasised what is, 
I hope, the temporary nature of our ill for- 
tune. Your company has in some degree 
been’ the victim of circumstances. For 
myself, I find it difficult to understand what 
good purpose—apart possibly from a psycho- 
logical effect—is served by a penal bank rate 
under existing conditions. It is well known 
that last year this country exported £3,326 
million of goods; whilst our international 
trading account shows a credit surplus of 
only between £250 and £300 million. : 


In view of the first of these facts, can it 
be said that sterling is overvalued ? But in 
view of the second and the fact that nearly 
half the world’s trading is financed through 
our currency, can we wonder that doubts may 
sometimes rise in some quarters as to our 
international solvency ? There is the rub. 
And it must be the earnest hope of all of 
us that the combined efforts of the Radcliffe 
Committee and of the Three Wise Men will 
find the solution. Does a 7 per cent Bank 
Rate which is unfair in its incidence restore 
the confidence of the world in British charac- 
ter and credit worthiness on which, in the 
absence of an exchange standard, the value 
of the £ sterling must ultimately depend ? 
I have my doubts. And* is it generally 
realised that a difference of 2 per cent interest 
on the floating debt is equivalent to an addi- 
tion of £100 million a year in the cost to the 
taxpayer of the Service of that debt? Not 
to mention the cost of funding operations. 
And, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
us last year, each 1 per cent extra costs our 
balance in our international trading account 
not less than £15 million. 


You may say that these are academic 
questions and have little or nothing to do 
with the finances of a great Discount House, 
but our figures for 1957 and for the two 
preceding years show you all too clearly the 
extent to which the fortunes of your com- 
pany are at the mercy of a system which 
seeks by a firm hand on the reins to drive 
the economic coach in which we are all 
passengers along a road which it hopes may 
be in the right direction. On the solution of 
the problem of how to perpetuate a Welfare 
State in a small island which cannot maintain 
itself, and which seeks to preserve its 
position as the greatest international banker 
in history, not only the fortunes of your 
company, but the future standard of the 
lives of British men and women may 
well depend. 


Since our accounts have been published, 
I have had two or three letters from 
shareholders with which I thoroughly 


sympathise, and I am just going to try 
and answer the questions which-are raised in 
these letters. 


As I said in my statement, the prospect 
of future dividends is very much bound up 


with the future level of bank rate, and until 
it is reduced from the present rate of 7 per 
cent we shall continue to suffer serious losses 
on our short-dated securities carrying a low 
rate of interest. 


It is not the custom of this company or, I 
think, of any other Discount Company to dis- 
close the individual holdings of Government 
Securities, but I would say that 70 per cent 
of our portfolio is redeemable in three years’ 
time. To give any further information as to 
the life of our holdings would make it difficult 
for the management to deal and would not, I 
think, be to the advantage of the company. 
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In the case of the Corporation and Dominion 
Government Securities, the book value is 
taken at the market price on December 31, 
1957. The directors’ remuneration is un- 
~— for 1957, but will show a reduction 
in 1958. 


In comparing our results with those of the 
Union and National Discount Companies it 
is clear that the Union has benefited greatly 
by their very much larger reserves, but it is 
impossible to compare our results with. those 
of the National Discount Company as they 
have adopted a different method of valuation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





— 


BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


Established 1855 


OFFICES : BERGEN 


& OSLO, NORWAY 


Branches all over the Country 





BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist, 1958 





ASSETS Kr. 
Cash and at Bank of Norway 135,779,437.68 


Treasury Bills ... 30,000,000.00 
Norwegian Banks 69,415,591.05 
Foreign Banks 303,922,594.60 
Bonds and Shares 106,729,536.45 
Mortgages 53,535,806.49 
Bills Discounted 232,006,556.55 
Foreign Bills 11,499,563.48 
Advances a 409,759,324.52 ° 
Documentary Credits 31.086,127.71 
Bank Premises ... 8,009,602.95 
Other Accounts 206,499,886.63 











LIABILITIES Kr. 
Deposits at Call ‘ 336,439,371.39 
Deposits at Notice and at 


Fixed Term 664,961 ,682.79 
Norwegian Banks 149,329,939.94 
Foreign Banks 31,271,239.60 
Acceptances cs eee 1,952,714.68 
Cheques and Collectio: 13,731,733.57 
Foreign Exchange Accounts 59,889,313.33 
Documentary Credits 31,168,859.52 


Other Accounts Ba 
Share Capital, fully paid 

Kr. 26,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 

Kr. 13,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes... ai 

Kr. 10,000,000.00 
Special Reserve 

Kr. 10,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward 

Kr. 15,129,331.91 


235,369,841.38 





74,129,331.91 








Ht a ’ 
Kr. 1,598,244,028.11 Kr. 1,598,244,028.11 
Guarantees Kr. 321,898,767.62 
—————— 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the year ended December 31st, 1957 Cr. 
Kr. Kr. 
General Expenses 20,951,490.02 | Transfer from last Year 10,004,317.45 
Taxes ee ease 9,122,898.00 | Profits on Interest, Discount, 
. Allocated to Reserve for Con- Commission and Exchange  43,323,757.97 
tingencies ...  ... 6,000,000.00 | Other Accounts 1,375,644.51 
Net Proceeds 
Kr. 8,625,014.46 
Transfer from last Year 
Kr. 10,004,317.45 
At disposal Kr. 18,629,331.91 
Appropriated as follows : 
Transferred to— 
Centenary Funds 500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 1,000,000.00 
Dividend 8% 2,080,000.00 


Balance carried forward 15,049,331.91 





Kr. = 54,703,719.93 


Kr. 54,703,719.93 
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J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 
COMPANY 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
“ IMPROVED ORDER BOOK 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
J. Samuel White and Company, Limited was 
held on February 19th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, Mr J. A. Milne, 
CBE (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated Address: 


Your Directors’ Report gives a résumé of 
orders received, work completed and work in 
hand during the year under review. Since 
then we have received an order for two Cross 
Channel Steamers for the British Transport 
Commission for use on the Channel Island 
Service. The vessels are turbine driven 
and, therefore, fit well into the balance 
of work between the Engine and Shipbuilding 
Works and will help to provide employment 
until mid 1961. 


After referring to the activities of the Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries the statement continued: 


Turning to, the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account, trading profit, after deducting 
Directors’ remuneration, depreciation, etc., is 
lower by £84,000 and if you also take into 
account profits relating to previous years the 
actual current profit is down by £131,000 
when compared with last year. This trading 
profit is after making subvention payments of 
£22,020 to the subsidiaries. In addition, our 
Works suffered from the Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Strike in March 1957 resulting 
in the loss of thirteen working days’ produc- 
tion. 


WAGES AND PRICE FACTOR 


Although your Company’s present order 
book is larger in general than it has ever been 
in the past, it is perhaps prudent to look a 
little further into the future. 


There is ample evidence to suggest that the 
seller’s market in shipbuilding may be dis- 
appearing, particularly for companies such as 
ours where building berths do not permit the 
construction of very large vessels, particularly 
tankers. Most of you will recall that in May, 
1957, skilled workers were awarded a wage 
increase of lls. a week and amongst other 
things, it was also agreed there would be no 
further wage claims for twelve months and 
there should be goodwill on the part of 
employer and employee alike. It is recog- 
nised that ne wage claims, as such, have been 
made. There has, however, been a request to 
reduce the standard working week from 44 
hours to 40 hours without loss of pay. This 
alone is equal to an increase of 10 per cent 
in houtly wages, but after allowing for an 
average of 8 hours overtime, the increase in 
manufacturing costs would be approximately 
12} per cent which must be passed on to the 
customer, 


The development of a European free trade 
area will permit opportunities of expanding 
markets for this country provided we keep 
our costs competitive. Many countries of 
Western Europe have a longer basic working 
week. None of them has the immediate 
Objective of a reduction below the level of 44 
hours which workers in the United Kingdom 
shipbuilding industry have enjoyed for some 
ten years. I am all in favour of high wages 
Provided they are properly earned but it is 
tagic self deception not to realise we can 
Price ourselves out of world markets. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 20 per cent was approved, 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH 


SATISFACTORY SALES 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Michael Nairn & Greenwich Limited, was 
held on February 14th at Kirkcaldy, Sir M. 
George Nairn, Baronet, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the 52 yeeks ended Sep- 
tember 29, 1957: 


The total earnings of the group, after pro- 
viding £357,657 to meet taxation, amount to 
£259,988 and show a decrease of £60,353 
from the results of the previous year. 


The Board recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent, less income tax, on the issued 
Ordinary Stock which makes a total distribu- 
tion of 6} per cent for the period. 


The adverse trading conditions mentioned 
by Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn last year which 
have to some extent persisted, a reduction 
in the return from overseas investment and 
an appreciable loss in exchange following 
upon the devaluation of the French franc, 
partially account for the reduction in net 
earnings. The results were, however, more 
seriously affected by losses incurred by Pet- 
mar Industries, Limited. Financial results are 
now showing improvement. 


British Congoleum has had a less fortunate 
year. Improved manufacturing technique 


and other developments should lead to better 
results. 


Our sales during the first quarter of the 
current year have continued at a satisfactory 
level, while the works at Kirkcaldy, in France 
and in Australia remain fully employed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER ) 
DEVELOPMENT 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Killing- 
hall (Rubber) Development Syndicate, 
Limited, was held on February 14th, in 
London, Mr J. Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Although, compared with the previous year, 


the average price we received for our rubber 
was just over 2d. per lb lower, net proceeds 
at £39,254 were only slightly reduced owing 
to the increased crop harvested. 


Cost of production, including export duty 
and cess, amounted to £26,778 against 
£28,234 for 1956, a reduction of 13d. per Ib 
as a result of a smaller charge for duty follow- 
ing the lower prices received for our rubber. 
Tribute from tin mining was down by £3,889 
owing to lower outputs from the Killinghall 


Tin dredge. Net before tax shows a 
slight reduction of £1,089 compared with 
1956. 


After providing £15,771 for taxation, there 
is an amount of £24,326 available for con- 
sideration. Your Board have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 60 per cent, 
making a total of 80 per cent for the year, 
and have also recommended a bonus dividend 
of 25 per cent, thus making a total distribu- 
tion of 105 per cent. 


Our rubber is making an ever increasing 
contribution to our income and the position 
in this respect should continue to im- 
prove as more of our young rubber 
comes into bearing. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE PROVINCIAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASE IN CASH LIQUIDITY 


The one hundred and eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the Provincial Building 
Society was held on February 18th at Pro- 
vincial House, Bradford. Lieutenant Colonel 
F, W. Moore, DSO, MC (President of the 
Society), who presided, in the course of his 
speech said: 


Whilst Building Society interest rates are 
not in any way tied to the bank rate, we can- 
not help but feel some of the effects of such 
changes, particularly when they are of a steep 
or violent nature. A really high bank rate 
interferes with our inflow of investment, as it 
tends to make money more scarce. This 
results in increased competition for available 
money by the offering of higher rates for 
short term money requirements by financial 
institutions requiring it for such short term 
use. Our lending, being of a long term nature, 
does not permit us to be so flexible in the 
investment rates we can operate during such 
periods. That the effect of this on our Society 
has been relatively slight when viewed against 
the background of this national crisis, shows 
very ‘clearly the high degree of confidence 
which our investors have in the Society. 


The investment rate of 34 per cent (income 
tax paid) which we are now paying in our 
Paid Up Share Department must be con- 
sidered attractive when the advantages of 
complete security and ready withdrawal are 
taken into comparative reckoning. Allowing 
for tax at the standard rate it provides a gross 
return of £6 ls. 9d. per cent. 34 per cent is 
the Paid Up Share rate we had operated for 
some months prior to the raising of the bank 
rate to 7 per cent. How long it will be 
possible to maintain our rates should this high 
bank rate continue, I would not care to specu- 
late. It is the hope of your Board that the 
bank rate may be reduced in the near future, 
as a further raising of our own rates would 
cause difficulty, and we sincerely hope it can 
be avoided. 


If due allowance is made for the effects of 
the abnormally high money rates and for the 
credit squeeze, our inflow of money must be 
considered satisfactory. It must be appre- 
ciated that these same factors have increased 
the withdrawal rate, although so far this in- 
crease has been less than might have been 
expected; again, I think, reflecting the 
measure of public confidence in us. 

I have probably now said sufficient about 
the conditions and factors under which we 
have operated during the year, and I there- 
fore propose to turn to the results. 

The features of significance that will inter- 
est most of you are the following ; 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


3lst DECEMBER, 1957 
1957 
£ £ 
TOR Ss nc ccacean 71,030,274 + 3,847,792 
Mortgage assets ........ 59,230,678 + 2,397,224 
Amount advanced during 

WNC icerncceateaunse 8,409,476 — 1,121,965 
Total deposits...... e--. 6,921,485 — 536,582 
EN eo wetineeada 58,313,989 + 3,878,442 
Investments in trustee 

CURIE Soc hadeeenea 8,905,833 + 666,329 
Total net liquidity...... 10,195,741 + 1,154,536 
Reserve funds.......... 4,588,048 + 286,398 
Income tax and profits tax 1,200,000 + 218,000 
Number of mortgage ac- 

Cieiancebantcaukes 66,584 + 666 
Number of share accounts 66,349 + 4,106 
Number of deposit ac- 

CNIS oc cactenaduses 18,107 — 578 
Percentage of total net liquidity to shares 

GIN hhh ecencdsdecadedeucans 15.63 


Percentage of reserve funds to total 
SEE Sc ccsnccccacesesdssnancedccuus 
Percentage of reserve funds to mortgage 
assets 


6.46 
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The substantial increase im our cash 
liquidity is the point I would specially wish 
to explain to you, as it might be thought- 
lessly suggested that the amount of this is 
unduly high. To any such-suggestion I would 
reply that it is no more than strict prudence 
demands in the uncertain times I have indi- 
cated to you. 


It is in times of strain, such as the present, 
that the reserves and total liquidity of a 
Society become of greater than normal im- 
portance, and I would remind you that your 
Society is outstanding on both these counts. 
Our total liquidity is twice the amount recog- 
nised as a minimum standard, and you will be 
glad to note that our previously outstandingly 
strong reserve strength has been augmented 
this year by a substantial amount, resulting 
in our percentage of reserves to assets figure 
being fractionally increased. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Mortgage business has had to be rationed 
in accordance with the inflow of money 
throughout the year, but we have never 
ceased to maintain a good flow, as the figure 
of new mortgage business for the year demon- 
strates, Mortgage demands have been on a 
very large scale, largely owing to rationing 
being usual throughout the movement. 


During the year the extensive internal 
alterations to our Bradford Head Office have 
been completed, with a result which I believe 
to be satisfactory to both our customers and 
staff. 


The alterations were forced upon us by the 
restriction the old premises placed on our 
growing business, and our present and imme- 
diate future needs necessitated taking in so 
much extra space as to demand a thorough 
reconstruction. This has provided us with a 
much enlarged Banking Hall and public 
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space, and an appreciable enlargement to all 
our staff departments, together with the provi- 
sion of a large up-to-date staff canteen in 
which we are now holding this Meeting. It is 
already obvious to your Board that the con 
siderable benefits of this expemse are now 
being reaped and also that they are appre- 
ciated by all who use them. 


The greatest confidence I feel for the 
future is my unfailing belief that our Society 
will not be found wanting, whatever the 
future holds for us. Maybe 1958 will provide 
the pleasant surprise I feel to be overdue but 
is not now in sight. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Head Offices : 
MARKET STREET, BRADFORD, 
ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 


SS ee enema eee eae eg eee 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 


Consent of Her Majesty’s Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1956. 


Issue of £16,000,000 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
6 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1974-1976 


at 


the rate £99 10s. per 


Interest payable 15th April and 15th October. 


cent. 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trustees may invest in the Stock, subject to the provisions 
set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO. HOLDERS OF 
£19,988,200 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 39% REGISTERED STOCK, 1955-1958, 


maturing 15th April, 1958 








This offer of conversion is limited to a total amount of £16,000,000 and the list will be closed 
when conversion applications totalling that amount of stock have been accepted. In any case 
the list will be closed not later than 3 p.m. on 28th February, 1958. The balance of £3,988,200 
will be paid off out of Sinking Yund moneys which have been accumulated for this purpose. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia to offer to holders of Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1955-58, 
Conversion of their bo'dings, in whole or in part, into an equal nominal amount of Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1974-1976, on the terms set 
forth in the full prospectus. 

Principal of the new Loan will be repaid in London at par on 15th October, 1976, the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia having the option to redeem the Stock at par, in whole 
or in part, on or after 15th October, 1974, on giving three months’ notice by public advertisement. 

Holders, whose applications for conversion are accepted will receive on 15th April, 1958, a 
cash payment of 10s. per cent. representing the difference between the issue price of the new 
Stock and the redemption at par of the old Loan. They will also receive the usual six months’ 
interest payable on that date. 

Applications for conversion must be lodged on the appropriate forms accompanied by the 
relative Stock Certificates, at the Commonweatta Bank or AvustTraLia, Stock Department, 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. These forms have been posted to the Stockholders or, in the case 
of joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such accounts. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1955-1958, not converted 
will be paid off at par on 15th April, 1958, together with the six months’ interest then due. 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any aniount by deed, at the 
ComMMONWEALTH BaNK or Australia, Stock Department, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
Stamp duty on all transfers will be paid by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth Bank of Australia is further authorised to- offer for subscription in cash 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1974-1976, to 
such an amount as may be required to make up the total of £16,000,000 in the event of 
conversion acceptances not reaching that total. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


Application Sheet No. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £99 10s. per cent. 
Payable as follows :-— 
On Application a ee ee, ae ee aa 
On 18th March, 1958 jn “aia en . et, Se 
On 15th April, 1958... ... .. «. «. £30 0 0 
Gn TR TS ee ce cee cece we 


£3910 0 ., ws 
£99 10 © per cent. 


A first Interest payment of £3 (less Income Tax) per £100 Stock will be made by warrant on 
15th October, 1953. 

Cash applications on the prescribed forms will be received at the CommonwsattH Bank 
or Avarrauia, Stock Department, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable in respect of this Stock and 
the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of 
the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., 
cap. 59, sec. 19. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stockbrokers on allotments 
made in respect of conversion acceptances and cash applications bearing their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
may be obtained from the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Stock Department, 8, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2; from Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2; and at the 
a of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. i ‘ 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
8, O.p Jewry, Lonvow, E.C.2. 
18th February, 1958. 
The List for Cash Applications will open and close on Monday, 24th February, 1958. 
The List for Conversions will be closed on or before 3 p.m. on Friday, 28th February, 1958. 


Allotment NO.........cccccorercrecsvocccocnscoocsessoss 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
6-PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1974-1976 


To: COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
Stock DEPARTMENT, 
8, O.p Jewry, Lonvon, E.C.2. 


I/We hereby apply for 


of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 6 per cent. Registered Stock, 1974-1976, according to the full Prospectus of the 18th February, 1958, and undertake to pay £99 10s. for every 
£100 of Stock, and to accept the same or any less amount that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for the same in conformity with the terms of the said Prospectua. 


The sum of £ 


» being the amount of the required deposit (namely, £10 for every £100 of Stock applied for), ia enclosed. 


* I/We declare that the applicant(s) is/are not resident outside the Scheduled Territoriest and that the security is not being acquired by me/us as the nominee(a)§ 


those Territories. 
Ordinary Signature 


Piease Full Name........... 


(IN BLOOK LETTE 


Address 


write 


° It this declaration cannot be made it should be deleted and reference should be made to an Authorised Depositary through whom lodgment should be effected. 
in Appendix I to the Bank of England's Notice’K.C. Securities 8 and include banka, stockbrokers and solicitors in the United Kingdom. 


irish Republic, British Trust Territories, British Protectorates and Protected States, Burma, Iraq, Iceland, the 


? The Scheduled Territories comprise the British Commonwealth (except Canada), the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Libya. 


§ The definition of “nominee” is given in the Bank of England's Notice E.0. Securities 8. 


of any person(s) resident outside 


24th February, 1958. 
Authorised Depositaries are listed 


N.B.—-Applications must be for amounts of £100 of Stock or multiples thereof. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA ” and crossed ‘“‘ AUSTRALIAN LOAN.” 
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The Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 18th in Glasgow. : 

Mr R. M. Teacher, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The gross profit earned amounted to 
£688,826 as against £728,288 last year. 
With rising costs and continued building 
up of stocks and production it is not sur- 
prising that this year there should be some 
falling off in the relation of profit to turn- 
over. 

Deductions, due to a reduction in recon- 
struction expenditure at £54,367 and slightly 
less tax on the reduced profit at £351,471, 
amount to £405,838 leaving a net profit 
attributable to the Group of £282,988, a 
reduction on last year of only £8,427. As 
estimated, it is proposed that the Dividend 
be maintained at 15 per cent for the year. 

As has been the pattern of past years 
sales of our HIGHLAND CREAM, both 
at home and abroad, continue to be limited 
in the free markets only by the stocks of 
matured whisky available, and while these 
stocks have been steadily increasing, the 
demand for our Brand still exceeds supply. 
The continued rise in the export of Scotch 
Whisky last year indicates that the greater 
quantities becoming available are still being 
readily taken up and the over-all demand 
and popularity of Scotch Whisky continues 
its high place in the struggle of our present 
economy to improve and maintain exports. 

In the United States, in spite of growing 
competition, mild recession, and a general 
guarded pessimism, our Brand is maintain- 
ing its position as a leader and representa- 






Assets. 





Due from Norwegian Banks 
Due from Foreign Banks. 
Investments... aa 
Mortgages .. 

Bills discounted 










Foreign Exchange Debtors 
Commercial Credits 
Bank Premises, etc. 













Liabilities. 
Demand Deposits ... wii oid 
Deposits at Notice or Fixed Term 

Due to Norwegian Banks... wie 

Due to Foreign Banks... ee oe 
Acceptances on Account of Customers... 
Cheques in Circulation, etc. 
Foreign Exchange Creditors 
Commercial Credits 

Other Liabilities 

Capital fully paid ... 

Reserve Fund i“ 

Reserve for Taxes ... waa 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Balance carried forward to 1958 

















TEACHER (DISTILLERS) LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR « HIGHLAND CREAM” 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Established 1848 
Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7 — Oslo — Telegrams : KREDITKASSEN 
Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1957 

Cash on Hand, and Due from Bank of Norway ... oie oa 


Advances to Customers and Other Accounts ... 


Guarantees Kr. 290 738 279.82, of which Kr. 12 523 800.00 for The Guarantee Reserve 
Fund of the Norwegian Commercial Banks, secured by deposits with the Bank of Norway. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 































tive of high quality Scotch Whisky. Our 
sales in Canada have improved throughout 
the Provinces where during the year adjust- 
ment had been made in the difference in 
price between domestic and Scotch 
Whiskies. The slight easing of imports to 
Australia, it is hoped, will continue to allow 
this important market to be built up 
especially in view of the recently announced 
cuts in imports to New Zealand which in- 
clude Scotch Whisky. 


HOME TRADE 


Turning to the Home Trade, here again 
proportionate increases in supplies were 
made and absorbed, but in the face of rising 
costs, which culminate, no matter how 
reluctantly, in an inevitable increase in price, 
the effects of this and the curtailment of 
spending power will remain to be seen. 
The contribution to the Revenue which 
accrues from our industry must again be 
stressed. 

At Ardmore Distillery we found it neces- 
sary to increase further the production 
capacity and work was started early last 
year. This is proceeding and the buildings 
are well advanced. 

In spite of the economic difficulties, with 
the value of our exports of a product, which 
can only be made in Scotland, we can for 
the present be confident that our Company 
and our industry have satisfactory prospects 
and scope for development and our plans 
for expansion are not deterred by these 
conditions, which for the time being may 
give us less reward. 

The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
& AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of this company, was held on February 18th, 
in London. The Right Honourable Lord 
Glenconner, chairman, presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1957 : 


It is with pleasure that I report the results 
of another successful year of trading by your 
company. Climatic conditions in New 
Zealand were favourable, and markets for 
both meat and wool were buoyant through- 
out the season. Once again our general 
merchandising activities over a wide field of 


. trading have been successful and turnover has 


mecreased. So far as prospects for our farmer 
clients in the current season are concerned, 
conditions generally have been favourable. 
We cannot look forward to 1958 with the 
same optimism as was justified in recent 
years, and the control of imports will add 
to the difficulties of trading. So far as we 
are concerned, however, it is not expected 
that trading stocks will be greatly affected. 


The record gross profit of £593,820 is the 
measure of a most successful year’s trading, 
and we have also benefited from the excellent 
results of our associated companies, in the 
form of increased dividends. The profit, 
before taxation, is £324,726, compared with 
£310,890 last year. Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 5 per cent on the 
paid up capital of £1,160,000, making the 
total distribution for the year £88,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Atlas Stone Company Limited 
was held on February 18th in London, Mr 
Bernard Davis (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


Trading profit for the year amounted to 
£116,164 which compares with £92,251 for 
the previous year. Your Directors zecom- 
mend a Dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 12 per cent less tax. 


The trading results for the year under 
review are once again the best so far recorded, 
with a consequential increase in taxation 
payable. The effects of the Suez crisis were 
less than at one time seemed probable and 
weather conditions helped towards a well 
maintained volume of turnover. 


Costs of labour, fuel, raw materials, trans- 
port and salaries continue to rise and it has 
therefore been necessary to increase some 
selling prices. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the absolute necessity for the 
Government, through the Nationalised In- 
dustries, to give the lead in the process of 
price stabilisation. 


Towards the end of our financial year the 
Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent. The 
effect on our business of this bold step will 
take time to become apparent because of the 
backlog of contracts to be completed. 


We are confident, however, that we shall 
continue to receive our share of available 
orders and every effort will be made with 
this in view. The report was adopted. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Lloyds Bank Limited, was held on 
February 14th, at the Head Office, 71 
Lombard Street, London, EC. 


The RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR 
OLIVER FRANKS, GCMG, KCB, CBE, 
the Chairman, presided. 


With the concurrence of the members 
present the report and accounts and the state- 
ment by the Chairman, all of which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other ordinary business was transacted. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors and to the staff. 





TRAVEL 





HOLIDAYS IN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 
* 


11 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec £184 16s. 


* 


13 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Niagara 

Falls £198 2s. 
* 

17 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Niagara 

Falls, Toronto, Montreal £206 12s. 
* 

17 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Philadelphia, 

Washington. New Yark £208 16s. 


COOKS 


Send for free booklet, Dept. D/1/RO 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and _ branches 
also from Dean & Dawson 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 
Dear Sir : . 

I would like-to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 

Far East. 

Every flight, every hotel and every rail con- 
nection matched your itinerary. 

Your staff were tireless in their efforts to 
make my tour run as smoothly as possible and 
I greatly appreciate their work. 

Thank you again for such a personal service 
and I hope it will not be long before I again 
Travel by Davell. 

Yours sincerely, 

Davell & Co., Ltd. can offer you all the services that a 
travel agent can provide but there can be no point in 
our praising ourselves—we would far prefer to be praised 
by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a-day 
7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test in 
the hope that our service will one day move you to 
write us a letter like the above. Telephone or write to 
BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 








Air, Sea Theatre 
and Rail and hotel 
tickets 


bookings 
10 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 3792. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
MANAGEMENT COURSE 


The University will hold a residential course for execu- 
tives in St. Andrews from August 29th to September 17, 
1958. The course will concentrate on one sector of man- 
agement, namely, Industrial Relations, with due regard 
to the economic and social factors. The syllabus will be 
in three parts: (1) the evolution of the British economy 
and of the functions and policies of management, trade 
unions, and the State; (2) a study of the problems and 
methods of Industrial Relations; (3) an enquiry into cur- 
rent trends and probable future developments. The 
number of students will be limited to 40. The inclusive 
fee is 70 guineas, and the closing date for enrolment is 
April 30th. Copies of the explanatory brochure and 
application forms may be obtained from 

The Secretary, 
Summer School of Management Studies, 

Queen’s College. 

February, 1958. DUNDEE. 

RDERS for advertisements in The Economist. are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 








APPOINTMENTS 


ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING MANAGER 


An experienced and versatile manager required to take 
over the Advertising Department of this progressive paint 
company. Candidates must understand thoroughly the 
techniques of advertising, printing. and marketing. They 
should know how to prepare budgets and control expendi- 
ture. They will be experienced in media selection, sales 
promotion, and public relations. 








The job will entail travelling and contact with the 
Company’s agents and representatives. A liking for and 
interest in colour is essential. 


Applications, giving details of experience and salary 
required, should be sent to the Sales Director. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol and London) Ltd., 
Hengrove, Bristol 4. 


ANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL CONSUL- 

TANCY.—Norcross and Partners Ltd., require addi- 
tional CONSULTANTS. The work involves advising 
clients in one or more of the following fields: (a) Man- 
agement Accounting. (b) Clerical Methods, (c) Production 
Control, (d) Work Study. The posts would appeal’ to 
either: (i) Qualified Engineers with good experience of 
factosy administration, or (ii) qualified Cost Accountants 
with some experience in production control or work study. 
Applicants should be between 28 and 40 years of age.— 
Write in the first instance for an application form to 
Reference 154, Norcross & Partners Ltd., The White 
House, 111 New Street, Birmingham, 


SSISTANT SECRETARY to take charge of legal and 

taxation department at Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Age 25 to 35. Post requires extensive 
reading of Bills and Statutes affecting business also serving 
Finance and Taxation Committee. Candidates should have 
legal background, knowledge of accounting and taxation 
principles, and have initiative for research. Ability to 
prepare memoranda essential. Commencing salary about 
£1,000 according to qualifications offered. Pension scheme. 
—Applications to Secretary, 14 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1, marked Confidential. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. have 

vacancies for young economists, men and 
women, for work on sales analysis and market 
research and in related fields. A high standard 
of ability and a good university degree in econo- 
mics or statistics and mathematics are required. 
Experience in industry or public service, though 
not essential, is desirable. Salary will depend on 
ability, and there are excellent prospects.—Please 
write to Training and Recruitment Department 
(012A) Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham, 
Essex, giving full details and quoting reference 
REC. 


ARKETING STATISTICS MANAGER required by 

the makers of Stork Margarine to work in London. 
Needs knowledge of economics and ability to analyse and 
interpret statistics and market research figures in terms of 
the need for action they indicate. Starting salary £1,100 
to £1,200 a year, also Pension Fund. Considerable pros- 
pects for improvement. Applications from men not_ more 
than 27 years old considered.—Apply Van den Berghs 
Limited, Kildare House London, E.C.4. State age. 
diplomas or degrees and commercial experience. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


McCann-Erickson Advertising Limited have vacancies for 
at least two more Assistants in their Research Department. 
Graduates in one of the Social Sciences are preferred. 
Research experience .would be an asset, but is not essential. 
Salaries will be according to qualifications and experience, 
but initially not less than £550 per annum. _ Those 
selected will have the opportunity to assist in all types 
of market and motivation research. Applicants should 
write, giving full information about themselves, to the 
Director of Research, McCann-Erickson Advertising Ltd., 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 





MARKET RESEARCH 


Precision engineering company in West London 
require SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER for 
expanding Market Research Department. Prefer- 
ence will be given to graduates in economics, 
with statistics as special subject. and some indus- 
trial or commercial experience, aged 25 to 35. 
The post calls for analytical skill in handling 
Statistical material and relating the company’s 
activities to trends in the national economy, and 
offers an excellent opportunity to build a career 
in a progressive firm. Pension scheme, excellent 
sports and_ social facilities. —Write, - giving full 
details to Box 880. 





AJOR PETROLEUM COMPANY has a vacancy for 
an economics graduate or qualified statistician 
between 28 and 35 years of age. The chief requirement 
is for an analytical mind with the ability to marshal facts 
and draw logical conclusions, and applicants should be 
prepared to make a positive contribution to an existing 


team. Good starting salary in line with experience and 
qualifications. Excellent pension scheme.—Apply. in 
writing, giving full details of age, qualifications and 


experience to Box 879. Replies can only be sent to 
those selected for interview. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD _ 


The College proposes to appoint a Domestic Bursar. if a 
suitable candidate presents himself, to take up his duties, 
if possible. not later than September 1, 1958. 

Applications, giving an account of the candidate’s career 
and qualifications and the names of three referees, should 
be sent by April 15th to J. R. Sargent, Esq., Worcester 
ee Oxford, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in the 
Department of Economics. Candidates should have special 
interests in social accounting 
__ The salary range will be £900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to 
£1.650 per annum. The commencing salary will be at a 
point on the scale according to age, qualifications and 
experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and children’s 
allowance scheme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom 
applications (six copies) must be sent by March 15. 1958. 
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KODAK LIMITED has a vacancy in the Economics and 
Statistics Department and invites applications from 
men up to the age of 30 who have a degree in Economics 
or Sociology. 


The responsibility in this post is for that section of the 
department’s work concerned with research into retail 
markets but the man appointed may be later considered 
for control of all market research activities. 


The job offers ample scope for exercising initiative and 
involves the control of sample surveys from the design 
Stage up to and including the analysis and report. 


Candidates with previous experience in this kind of work 
and who are conversant with the necessary statistical 
techniques will receive first consideration. Every oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for initial familiarisation with the 
Company’s products and marketing organisation. Letters 
should be addressed to the Personnel Manager, Kodak 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

AVILLE (TRACTORS) LIMITED have vacancies in 

their Sales Organisation both in London and the 
Provinces. Applications invited from men preferably in 
the 35-40 age group. Previous experience in the Earth 
Moving Industry desirable. Good education and ability 
to negotiate at Director’s level essential. Ex-Service 
Officers considered. Applications, in writing only, giving 
full personal details, to the “ Industrial Sales anager.” 

SAVILLE (TRACTORS) LIMITED, Harvester House, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


ISONS LIMITED require a SENIOR EXECU- 

_ TIVE for their Fertilizer Division. The work 

will consist principally of co-ordinating planning 

for the demand and supply of both finished pro- 

ducts and raw materials and in the preparation 
of surveys and forecasts in the light of : 


(a) The general economic situation of the 
country h_ short and long term. 

(b) The availability of raw materials. 

(c) Price trends in the fertilizer industry 
at home and abroad. 


Applicants should preferably be under_40 years 
of age and have a first-class Honours Degree in 
Economics. A man of exceptional and outstand- 
ing ability is being sought. 

Applications to the Personnel Officer (GI12), 
cone Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, 

uffolk. 





ARKET RESEARCH.—A Senior Market Research 

Officer is required in the Market Research Depart- 
ment of a nationally known manufacturer of consumer 
goods with headquarters near West London. This appoint- 
ment within an expanding department offers the possibility 
of excellent prospects. Duties will be concerned primarily 
with ‘toiletries and cosmetics but may extend to other 
fields. Candidates must have at least three to four years’ 
experience in market research and should preferably be 
between 25 and 35 years of age. Wide practical experi- 
ence in organising and operating consumer surveys, con- 
sumer product tests and projects designed to measure or 
assess the success of special sales and other promotional 
activities is essential. Some knowledge and experience of 
research methods as applied to advertising problems (c.g.. 
motivation, research, copy testing) is desirable. The salary 
paid will be assessed according to age. qualifications and 
experience but it is expected to be within the range of 
£1,250 to £1,800 per annum.—Applications, which will be 
treated in the strictest confidence, should give full details 
of age, qualifications. experience and present salary. All 
applications will be answered. Please quote Ref. M.R.O 
on envelope and letter.—Box 871. 

& J. CLARK LIMITED, Shoemakers, Street, Somer- 

e set, wish to appoint a statistician for statistical and 
activity sampling in their Time Study and Quality 
Control Departments. 

This is a permanent position carrying generous salary 
with considerable opportunity for development and for the 
practical application of statistical research. 

Applicants, male or female, should write in confidence 
Stating age. qualifications and experience, to the Personnel 
Director by March 1, 1958. 

CONOMISTS. SOCIOLOGISTS with some knowledge 

of statistics. 

A leading manufacturing company has a vacancy in its 
Market Research organisation for a man aged between 
23 and 30. - The job in an, expanding section offers scope 
and a wide range of experience. A good academic back- 
ground and some acquaintance with commercial probiems 
and the research methods available for their solution will 
be assets.—Box 866. . 

SSISTANT STATISTICIAN required for Research 
Department of International Bank: duties involve 
extraction, compilation and checking statistics, chiefly con- 
nected with trade. banking and finance in Latin America. 

Young graduate (man or woman) in economics preferred 
with some specialisation in banking; knowledge of Spanish 
and/or Portuguese would be an advantage.—Box 876. 


~ CROYDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE — 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON 
Principal : H. Falkner, M.Sc.(Wales), B.Sc.(Lond.), A.[nst.P. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in 
the COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 


Candidates should be qualified to teach Accountancy 
and Management subjects to final professional standard. 


Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
plus London Allowance. 


Duties to commence on September 1, 1958. 


Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stampcd. 
addressed envelope, and completed forms should 0¢ 
returned to the Principal. 


R. WEARING KING, _ 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD — 


Applications are invited from Honours Graduates in 
Economics, or other appropriate subjects,-experienced io 
adult education, preferably in the field of Industrial Rela- 
tions, for the post of STAFF TUTOR and DEPUTY ‘0 
the DIRECTOR of EXTRAMURAL STUDIES. _ with 
immediate responsibility for W.E.A. and Trade Union 
classes. to take up duties on September 1, 1958. Salary 
in the upper part of the Lecturer scale £1.150 x £50— 
£1,350 x £75—£1.650. according to qualifications and 
experience, with F.S.S.U. and family allowance.—Furthet 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to whom 
applications (12 copies) should be sent by March 22, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 


ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 


The person appointed to this position will be 
engaged in obtaining information and presenting 
repotts on trends in Economic conditions in the 
U.¥. and overseas, and their possible influence on 
actiity in the constructional industry. 


Apart from publications, it will be necessary 
to obtain data by means of surveys and personal 
interviews, which could involve a certain amount 
of travelling in the U.K. 


Applications for this post are invited from 
women aged 23-28 with at least a second class 
honours degree in Economics and preferably 2 
years’ experience since graduating. The com- 
mencing salary will be in the range of £650- 
£800 per annum. 


Letters should be addressed to: 


SENIOR PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 
ill vee ae a. ROAD, 

LONDON, S.E 





MARKETING MANAGER 


A progressive career is available to the candidate chosen 
by an expanding West Riding company to fill the appoint- 
ment of Marketing Manager. 


This is an excellent opportunity for a man between 30 
and 35 years of age, who has acquired marketing research 
experience in the Marketing Department of either a 
National Company or an Advertising Agency. 


Besides research into existing and potential markets, the 
responsibilities of this appointment embrace the prepara- 
tion, maintenance, analysis, and interpretation of all sales 
— and assistance to the Board in planning trading 

icy. 


Thus, a sound knowledge of marketing research tech- 
niques and statistical methods should be supplemented by 
an alert and enquiring mind, ability to lead, and a flair 
for economic investigation. 


Although of secondary consideration to practical market- 
ing experience, candidates should possess Higher Certificate 
of Education with further study at University or Technical 
Seo! in mathematics, economics, accountancy, or similar 
subjects. 


The appointment is well remunerated and the prospects 
are excellent. 


Applications, which will be po in strictest confidence, 





ELECTRONIC COMPUTER (ELLIOTT 405) 


Litlewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd. wish to appoint a 
further Senior Programmer for their Head Office Com- 
puter Department at Liverpool. 

Applicants should have an Honours degree in Mathe- 
matics. and previous experience in numerical analysis and 
use of electronic digital computers would be an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be on a scale (£1,200-£1,500) 
depending upon qualifications and experience. Successful 
candidate must be prepared to live in the Liverpool area. 
Permanent appointment, offering really good scope, with 
Life Assurance and Pension Scheme. Five-day week. 

Letters of application, giving age and full particulars to 
the Personnel Manager (E.C./3), Litthewoods Mail Order 
Stores Ltd., Kershaw Avenue, Crosby, Liverpool X. 

DUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER.—A | 
44 medium-sized manufacturing group in West London | 
invites applications for a man aged between 30 and 40 
for the above post. The successful candidate will be 
responsible to the Personnel Manager for designing, initiat- 
ing and controlling vocational and educational training 
schemes for all categories of staff—with emphasis on the 
agricultural and pharmaceutical sales force. This post calls 
for a high degree of organisational ability and candidates 
must have had experience of such work previously. The 
commencing salary will be according to age, qualifications 
and experience and will be reviewed annually. Contribu- 
tory superannuation and life assurance scheme in operation. 
—Applications, giving a brief outline of training and 
experience to date, should be addressed to the Personnel 
Manager, THE VITAMINS GROUP, Upper Mall, 
mersmith, W.6. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


Applications are invited for a Senior 
Sociology. 
dlary scale: £1,700 x £75—£2,150 p.a., entry point 
according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Out- 
fit and Family allowances. Passages for appointee and 
family on appointment, annual leave and normal termina- 
tion. Part-furnished accommodation at 
exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three referees 
by March 13 
for Higher 
London, 
obtained. 








Ham- 





Lectureship in 


Interest in Social Psychology an advantage. 


a charge not 


1958, 
Education Overseas, 
W.C.1 


to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
29 Woburn uare, 


from whom further particulars may be 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OME.—Ex-JWT (Eastern) executive (36), experienced | 
USA, Italy. East, Italian-speaking, seeks negotiating, | 


ould be mailed to Box 8 
SENIOR PROGRAMMER 


agency or other assignments.—Box 877. 
ENIOR SALES EXECUTIVE (Food) seeks change. 
Top-level contacts Nationally with multiple, 


Co-op, 
Wholesale trade.—Box 874 


FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of gone Development Engineers 
on the labour market and when your Development 
Programme is achieved you have a labour surplus which 
is not used efficiently—Why not use the facilities of 
this British Company whose prime function is Project 
Consultancy from “ inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “‘end product ” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 
Work and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 


We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 


Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 
general discussion of your problems.—Principals only 
Please _write.—Box 857. 


WELL-KNOWN ENGINEERING 
CONCERN 


wishes to acquire minimum of 51 per cent. of equity of 
established MANUFACTURING BUSINESS: preferably 
in West Surrey or West Middlesex: maximum distance 
from London 60-70 miles. TURNOVER FROM £200,000 
TO £500,000 with up-to-date pest for FINE LIMITED 
ENGINEERING OR INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS or 
both: some Board changes but executive management to 
remain: good technical staff desired. This business would 
be -run autonomously in association with advertisers’ busi- 
ness of high repute having overseas subsidiaries.—Replies 
to Box 1T1639/3. c/o Foster Turner & Everetts Ltd., 
11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


CANADIAN TRADE MISSION 


Sales campaigns in Canada would be promoted effectively 
through the services of our Associated Company in 
Montreal. Our Managing Director will be in North 
America in April and would deal with all requirements 
Personally. 


PHILLIPS AND ROSE LIMITED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
79 WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON,W.1. 
i 
NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from March 5th to March 18th, both 


By Order of the Board, 
G. T. GILLESPIE, 
Deputy General Manager. 


| days inclusive. 


26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
February 18, 1958. 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN 


RHODESIA 
44 PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


34 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for Interest due April 1, 1958, the balances of 
the several accounts in the above-mentioned stocks will 
be struck on the night of March Ist, and that on and 
after March 3rd (the 2nd being a Sunday), the stocks will 

be transferable ex dividend. 

For BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

(London meee: ty for the above Stocks). 
G. A. D. HARRISON 

E.C.2. Manager. 


Circus Place, 
London Wall, 
February 10, 1958. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 








715 
Maa required on Expanding Industrial 
Premises. Sound opportunity on long or short 


term.—Box 875. 
he — —ar-> 
works 


moderate rental. 
Bar 4506. 


BARGAIN.—For Sale. New Co. Regns., no trading. 
Opticians /Hardware/Sheet _ Metal/Printers/ Insurance 
Brokers/Investment/Property Dealing-Development/FIN- 
ANCE H.P./Stocks/Shares and 1,001 other trades. PRICE 
£25 COMPLETE.—Business Econ. (E/Sp/A), 156 Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/8-2294/5). 
EEP IN TOUCH.—The Shooting Times covers all 
aspects of Shooting, Fishing, Game Preservation, etc. 
ls. 3d. weekly.—Free copy from Dept. E, 29 Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
AMERAS for Colour Pictures. 
“ The Ilford Sportsman £16 6s. 7d. including case.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London. 
F you simply ask for sherry, then you deserve whatever 
you get. If you ask for El Cid, then you get the 
sherry you deserve. Quite a different thing. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE 
IN STRUCTURES AND MATERIALS 


The 1958-59 Post-Graduate Course in Theory of Struc- 
tures -_ Strength of Materials will be held in the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, Cambridge University, beginning on 
October 7, 1958, and finishing in June, 1959. 

The latest advances made in the understanding of the 
behaviour of metallic structures under static, repeated or 
fatigue loading will be the principal subject of the course, 
with particular emphasis on welding as a method of 
fabrication. No attempt will be made to teach conven- 
tional methods of design, but present-day practice and 
oom — developments will form the subject of 

tical st 

The \~ ~y of the course is not to train research workers, 
but to hi engineers to apply the latest advances in know- 
ledge. course will include lectures, colloquia and 
laboratory work, and each student will be encouraged to 
make a detailed study of some problem of particular 
interest to him. 

course is open to university graduates with indus- 
trial experience, and to others with suitable equivalent 
qualifications and of sufficient experience to obtain full 
benefit from a post-graduate course. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Engineering Laboratory, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 
The completed forms of application should be returned 
to the Secretary not later than May 31, 1958. 


HE BRITISH A ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS, LTD. (Incorporated 1923).—The 
next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd May, 
1958. lembership can only be obtained by those who 
have passed the prescribed Examinations. ae of the 
Syllabus can be obtained from the Secretary, 4 Clareville 
Grove, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 


TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
offices. We install and maintain for 
Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 


The 1958-59 Post-Graduate Course in Control Engineer- 
ing will begin on October 7, 1958, and will last approxi- 
mately nine months. This is the fourth course of a series 
which has been established in order to meet the need of 
Industry for men trained to a high standard in the 
theoretical principles and practical application of automatic 
control and to afford opportunity for study of advanced 
techniques and modern development in the general ficld of 
Control Engineering. 

The number of students will be limited and applications 
must reach the Secretary of the Department not later than 
July 1, 1958. Candidates should hold a degree in Engi- 
neering or a suitable alternative qualification and have 
had some practical training and experience. They will be 
required to attend for interview in Cambridge on or before 
August 15, 1958. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Department of Engineering, Trumpington Street, 
Cambridge. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE — 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
$4-teekk courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ~ 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. -General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S Signposts to the Atomic Age 


CCN THE FROZEN WASTELANDS OF THE 
Canadian North, Eskimos and Indians, going 
off to hunt the caribou or trap for furs, are 

taught how to prospect for the fuels and metals of 

The Atomic Age. They are part of that Age and 

very much aware of it. Jnnuit, the Eskimo of the 

Barrens, no longer laughs at the eccentric interest 

which Kabloona, the White Man, shows in yellow- 

stained rocks; he knows what makes a Geiger- 
counter tick and recognises uranium when he sees it. 

His Tree-line neighbour, the Cree Indian ‘ brave’ 

has already grasped the meaning of atomic energy— 

he calls it Eskoitik-otchi-Kaochipyik which is ‘Light- 

ning-which-comes-out-of-Rock’ . 

Those vast empty spaces, half the sizeof the United 
States, are already being systematically surveyed. 
Geologists, on the ground and from the air, are charting 
its fabulous mineral wealth. Helicopters, fitted with 
gravimeters, magnetometers, and scintillometers, can 
detect the ore-bearing deposits beneath the snow and 
ice, the pathless forests and the countless lakes. Their 
charts already speak eloquently of the abundance of the 


Ai 7 - Ke 2 =4 : 7 


atomic fuels and “new” metals for which the metallur- 
gists and nuclear engineers are praying; but most of that 
wealth is locked up in remote parts of the Pre-Cambrian, 
or Laurentian Shield, so inaccessible to conventional 
haulage, by road or rail, as to seem unworkable. 

Yet the answer could lie in atomic energy itself. 

Imagine ‘industrial oases’ , powered and heated by 
“packaged reactors” and reached only by aircraft. The 
reactors themselves could be assembled by air-supply 
(which has already served in the construction of the 
massive defence installations in the Canadian Arctic). 


ATOMIC HEAT 
to freeze the 


Arctic... 


Once the reactors are established and ‘critical’ , fuel- 
replenishment would be no problem. 

Completely civilised townships could be created with 
adequate heat to counteract the climate, and modern 
amenities to enliven the Long Night. Again the proto- 
type exists in the Canadian base at Churchill on Hudson 
Bay and the U.S. base at Thule, in Greenland. With 
self-sufficient power, independent of coal-trucks, oil- 
tankers, or pipe-lines, the ores could be mined, milled 
and processed into small bulk and flown out by air, like 


the casks of sodium uraninate from the Eldorado mine 
on Lake Athabasca. 


That raises another problem for which atomic 
energy could have a quaint answer. How to ensure all- 
the- year-round air-communications? The winter, 
contrary to popular belief, is the best time; the sea and 
lake ice can take the heaviest aircraft. The trouble starts 
with the coming of the sun. Ice thaws. Airstrips heave 
and toss and melt into mud, while the permafrost, the 
continuously frozen sub-soil and rocks, remains solid 
underneath. With sufficient power available, the airstrips 
and roads could be refrigerated and kept solid, like an 
ice-skating rink. 

Atomic heat to freeze the Arctic! It is like selling 
refrigerators to the Eskimos.” [R.C.] 


** ** * 
MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 


constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 
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